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ABILITY IS AGELESS 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Aging, 
Subcommittee on Health and Long-Term Care, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in room 
345, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Claude Pepper (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Pepper, Oakar, Wyden, Skel- 
ton, Sisisky, Regula, Wortley, and Lightfoot. 

Also present: Representatives Bennett, Latta, Hawkins, Schuette, 
and Bevill. 

Staff present: Kathleen Gardner Cravedi, staff director; Melanie 
Modlin, assistant staff director; Peter Reinecke, research director; 
Lillian Simmons, volunteer; Cindy Thomas, intern; Dr. Leonard 
Scherlis, consultant; and Mark Benedict, minority staff director. 

Mr. Wyden. Mr. Chairman, before we begin today's committee 
meeting, I just wanted to very briefly discuss the worst kept secret 
in town, and that is that your many friends are here to celebrate 
your 86th birthday. Whenever Senator Pepper ha3 another birth- 
day, I am reminded of what Robert Browning once wrote, "Come, 
grow old with me, the best is yet to be." Robert Browning notwith- 
standing, a lot of Senator Pepper's friends don't see how he can get 
much better. 

Now, as many of you know, the Senator is writing his autobiog- 
raphy in cooperation with Time magazine, and the won we have 
gotten at the subcommittee is that the publisher has asked the 
Senator to describe his accomplishments. All of us who know Sena- 
i tor Pepper know that Mr. Pepper is no* a boastful or conceited 
man, but if the publisher insists on him describing his accomplish- 
ments, I am afraid this autobiography is going to po 4,000 or 5,000 
pages. 

• Now I think many of you knew that Claude Pepper works a 

longer day than just about anybody in America, and working with 
him on a senior citizens issue, like Medicare reform, is a little bit 
like going to boot camp. There is not much time for food and sleep. 
I remember one member saying, when the Senator was talking to 
him about a senior citizen's issue, "Claude, I will be with you on 
that issue, just don't ask me to try to keep up with you." And I 
think that really says it all, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Pepper is a man who breathes in faith and compels hope. 
His work against age discrimination, health care reform, and a 
strong Social Security system proves beyond a doubt that ability is 

(l) 
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absolutely ageless. Ladies and gentlemen, before I recognize his 
many friends in the Congress who would like to pay tribute to him, 
I give you Claude Pepper. * 

Mr. Pepper. My dear friends, I am profoundly grateful to Ron 
and to all of you for this kindness you showed me on this rather 
significant day for me. This morning I was looking around my 
apartment to see if I could find anything older than I was and I * 
remembered that about 50 years ago the Persian Ambassador had 
given me a set of cuff links made of coins at the time of Alexander 
the Great, so I have them on this morning. They are older than I 
am, my cuff links. 

It is wonderful, however, to enjoy the blessings of this world and 
to enjoy the benevolence that providence extends to all of us. Provi- 
dence has been mighty good to me. It has more wisoly fashioned 
what I have done than I have been able to do myself. 

The other great depository of strength to me has been my friend 
ships that I have enjoyed fortunacely over long periods of years. 
You are examples of that here this morning, some of my dearest 
friends are gathered here this morning in this significant occasion. 
So I just want to say I am very grateful to all of you. We are going 
to have a significant hearing here this morning. We are going to 
have some very meaningful witnesses, and you come to attest, I 
think, your interest in the democracy, in the civil rights aspect of 
this heaung in v. Jch we are now engaged. Thank you all very 
much, and I hope you all live at least until 86. 

And now another unusual thing, I have been traveling over the 
country a good little bit in recent weeks, and it is surprising how 
many people I met who were 90 years of age, and active. I remem- 
ber one fellow down in Texas the other day who was over 90. He 
said, "You know, Mr. Pepper, let me give you a little bit of 
advice' '—coming from a man 90 years— he said "if you think you 
have come to the end of your rope, juiit tie a knot in it and hold 
on." And so I think that is good advice for all of us to follow. 

Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Wyden. Ladies and gentlemen, we have many of the Sena- 
tor's friends in the Congress, and I am very hopeful some of then 
will come uo and say a word. I know Charlie Bennett, our distin- 
guished friend from Florida, and Mr. Applegate, Mr. Hawkins, and 
I see Mr. Regula and Mr. Latta, any of our colleagues and friends * 
of the Senator's, please feel free to come forward, and we would 
like to recognize you at this time. Then we w?U begin our hearing. 

Mr. Bennett. It is great to be with you on this occasion. WTien I 
was in my early twenties, he was in his early thirties. He was run- * 
ning for U.S. Senate, and I was supporting him at the University of 
Florida. Now everything about Senator Pepper is unusual, includ- 
ing that particular race, because that very spectacular race, when 
this young man was running for the U.S. Senate, resulted regretta- 
bly in defeat. Another outstanding thing happened immediately 
thereafter, and that is he ran again for the U.S. Senate within a 
short period cf time and was unopposed. I dor " believe very many 
people come to the U.S. Senate without opposition at all on their 
first go-round. That is actually what he did. 

His qualities of character, his ability and his innate love of 
human kind are at the heart of Claude Pepper. I don't think 
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Claude Pepper has ever really known in his own heart a feeling of 
animosity, hatred or bitterness toward anyone. I think that is what 
% has kept him young. Eve^body says its because he works hard— I 
do know he works hard— but I think his compassion for his fellow 
man is understanding of his fellow man whatever may be the fate 
of that person. His desire to help every person be a better citizen, a 

* better person, a better American, and to make our great country 
strong is at the heart of this great man. 

So it is on behalf of all of the Florida delegation, because I am 
chairman of that delegation, on behalf of the Governor of Florida 
and on behalf of all Floridians, I think on behalf of all mankind, J 
congratulate you on your 8Cth birthday. 

Mr, Wyden. Mr. Latta and Mr. Regula, our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, we are delighted you can be here and wel- 
come any remarks you would like to make. 

Mr. Latta. Let me say that I wouldn't have missed this for the 
world. I just want to commend you for not only being 8G but for the 
work that you have done in this Congress, since Charlie Bennett 
has already indicated, for all markind. Certainly you have been a 
leader among the people who are looking after the benefits for the 
senior citizens, of which there is no equal You have offered much 
legislation over the years that has been passed by this Congress, 
and you are now offering legislation of which I am a cosponsor to 
do something about the COLA's. We have a big problem here we 
are trying to solve, with your help. It is just indicative of what Sen- 
ator Pepper is attempting to do for senior citizens. 

But not only does he help senior citizens, he helps other people. I 
have, served on the Rules Committee even longer than my chair- 
man, and I served as chairman. But I don't thinit I have served 
with a chairman who has more compassion than you, Senator, and 
he has a great sense of humor. He is always reaching in his back 
pocket and coming up with one of those gems we like to hear, 
makes the sessions more interesting, and we look forward to your 
not only continuing through 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, and so on, we 
just hope that you are here forever. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you, Ron, and all of you who are here to cel- 
ebrate the birthday of our distinguished colleague. I have the privi- 
» lege serving with the chairman on the Long-Term Health Care, 
and he certainly provides a great amount of leadership m that sub- 
committee, as well as many others. Mahatma Gandhi said you 
should live your life as if you are going to die tomorrow, you should 

* learn a3 if you are going to live forever. 

I think our chairman does that, he liveb a life that is exemplary 
for all of us, but he is always learning, he is always looking for the 
things in the future, and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, you are an 
inspiration to people of all ages. I know out in Ohio in the 16th 
district, there are probably three names everybody recognizes, 
President Reagan, Vice President Bush, and Senator Clauds 
Pepper. You are well known all over the United States, and you 
are an inspiration to all of us. 

Mr. Wyden. We are very fortunate today to have the distin- 
guished chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, Mr. 
Hawkins, who has been a great team with Senator Pepper in the 
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fight against age discrimination. If you could make some remarks, 
we would be very appreciative. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ron and Senator. I am pleased to be 
with you, Claude, today. I have celebrated this day with him in 
many other countries. Let me say this, Claude, I always classify 
public officials in two groups: One, the good sprinters who run 30 
to 50 yards, and then they give up, then the other group is the 
long-distaree runners, those who have the stamina and the cour- 
age, the ability to hang in. You go all the distance. I think that 
typifies the career that you have given to us. I don't know of 
anyone who has made a career— as a matter of fact, an institution 
out of growing old. You have done that, you have done it with 
great ability, and certainly it is a pleasure for me to be with you on 
this day. I wish you many others, and I hope that I will be in there 
with you celebrating those other days as well. Keep it up. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wyden. Our colleagues keep streaming in to honor the Sena- 
tor. I think at this point, Mr. Schuette, we would be appreciative of 
you coming forward, and I see our friend, Mr. Skelton, and Chair- 
man Bevill here, and Mr. Wortley, Mr. Lightfoot, if you gentlemen 
could come forward. I suspect taking the time to honor Senator 
Pepper could end up leading to dinnertime. We will try to move on. 
I am glad so many of our colleagues are here. Mr. Schuette. 

Mr. Schuette. Thank you. I am one of the younger Members of 
Congress, but I have to say in all honesty 

Mr. Pepper. I am older than he. 

Mr. Schuette. You are older than I am, but, sir, you are far 
better preserved than I, believe me, and T am honored to serve on 
the Select Committee on Aging with you, Senator, and you are an 
inspiration to me, and I commend you for all the wonderful work 
you have done for the elderly and retired citizenry of this country. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Lightfoot. I want to join my colleagues in wishing the Sena- 
tor a happy 86th birthday. It has been a real pleasure to serve on 
this committee with you as chairman, and we certainly compliment 
you for all you have done, Claude. It is great to have you around. 

Mr. Skelton. Back in the late 1930's, while visiting my grand- 
parents in Jacksonville, FL, I heard the name Claude Pepper ban- 
died around a great deal within our family, which of course has a 
great deal of political interest through the years. Little did I know 
that I would have the tremendous pleasure of not only serving with 
him in Congress but of calling him a good friend. He has been to 
the State of Missouri and visited senior citizens there with me, and 
he has been outstanding. I compliment him for the work he has 
done, I wish him very well and very many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. Wyden. George. 

Mr. Wortley. We are proud to be here today to celebrate your 
birthday, just to be able to say to our constituents, "I serve in the 
United States House of Representatives with Claude Pepper." It 
makes every one of us so very, very p.oud. And you know, Mr. 
Chairman, you are the champion of the older Americans in this 
country, every single one of them love you, and every single one of 
your colleagues respect you and admire you, and we love you, too. 
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Mr. Bevill. Mr. Pepper, we in Alabama are so proud of you. He 
is Alabama's most distinguished native. As a matter of fact, Claude 
and I went to the s _ne school, a little different time, but the same 
school, the University of Alabama. To this day, he is Alabama's 
hero. We are proud of you, and we wish you very many happy 
birthdays. 

Mr. Wyden. Moving right along in today's celebration, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are very pleased Mr. Charles Clauson, the Chief 
Postal Inspector, is here with us. He is going to be giving a special 
award to the Senator for all his work on behalf of the consumers in 
this country. I am going to turn it over to the chief inspector now, 
but I just want to take note of the fact that this is the first time 
this consumer protection award has ever been given to a sitting 
Member of Congress. I think it is an indication yet again of all the 
good work the Senator has done on behalf of consumers. 

Mr. Inspector. 

Mr. Clauson. Thank you. 

First of all, I want to say happy birthday, Mr. Chairman. There 
is no doubt from this day forward the Chief Inspector's Award will 
have a new significance. The Chief Inspector's Award is traditional- 
ly given to the members of the Law Enforcement Commission who 
prove to be outstanding crime fighters. It is traditionally given to 
our partners on the war on crime. 

Today I am proud to present the award for the first time to any 
legislator, Federal, State, or local. Over the past decade of close as- 
sociation with the Inspection Service, the Honorable Claude Pepper 
has proven himself to be a dedicated and tenacious crimefighter 
against schemes such as look-alike drugs, phony and dangerous 
diet pills and last year fraudulent medical degrees. 

Incident to that recent investigation, the Honorable Claude 
Pepper became the distinguished Dr. Pepper, not to be confused 
with the popular soft drink, of course, when he received this bogus 
Ph.D. in psychology from the university in Los Angeles. Excuse the 
double negatives, but he never missed a class, he never attended. 
He never flunked or, for that matter, passed a course he never 
took. He subnrtted four book reports that were written by other 
people, and wp paid $1,780, and he got the sheep skin. The action is 
y significant because it helped expose a much more serious degree, 
issuing actual medical doctorates. In 1983, Congressma, Pepper 
was instrumental in enacting the mail order consumer protection 
amendments, and that powerful weapon against crime will enable 
the Postal Inspection Service to put some 500 fraudulent promoters 
out of business this year alone. For this reason, it is with great 
pleasure indeed I present the Chief Inspector's Award to Congress- 
man Pepper for excellence of performance in the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. Pepper. May I just thank you very much. 
Mr. Wyden. You have to wait. 

One more thing before the Senator thanks us all, and that is, of 
course, at this time of the morning sometimes the vocal cords 
aren't fully in gear, hut let us start with a pood solid, hapny birth- 
day at this time. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CLAUDE PEPPER 

Mr. Pepper. Ron, I want to thank you for the magnificent way in 0 
which you have presided over this gracious assembly and these gra- 
cious compliments that have been received here this morning. 

All these kind things that have been said remind me of what our 
fellow Alabamian, Mr. Justice Hugo Black, used to say when he , 
was a recipient of many generous comments. He said, he just 
wished his mother and father could have been present to hear it. 
His father would have been delighted, and his mother wouldn't 
have believed it. 

Thank you all very much. 

I hope all of you will live to be at least 86 to see what the next 
century is like. 

I want to thank the Postal Service for presenting me with their 
prestigious award. They have always been most helpful. In fact, 
they have been the most active branch of the Government in 
trying to stop the fraudulent presentations of people selling college 
degrees or medical products or what have you when they have not 
performed any services whatsoever or have no justification in any 
real way for the degrees or credentials that they have awarded. 

I received a doctor of philosophy from this imaginary institution 
in Los Angeles, in psychology. It recites my embellished degree, re- 
cites I met all of the requirements of the board of regents for get- 
ting a Ph.D. degree. It looks beautiful up on the wall. It looks like 
my Harvard degree. The Postal Service has been trying to break up 
that fraudulent practice. We had a witness who was the one who 
engineered my degree. He is now serving 5 years in the Federal 
prison. He was a witness at our hearing, and we asked him how 
much moiiey he had made out of that fraudulent practice of award- 
ing spurious degrees—he said about $2 million. I said, "Well, 
except for the humiliation of going to prison, you did pretty well, 
and for the 5 years you are going to have to spend in prison to 
make $2 million." 

Bui in the medical field, we had one instance where a man who 
had a spurious degree wangled himself into employment by a hos- 
pital. He was acting as an anesthetist during an operation upon a 
man by the doctors and the nurses, and suddenly the doctors and 
nurses discovered that the heart of the patient had stopped beat- o 
ing. The so-called anesthetist didn't even know about it. He wasn't 
apparently aware of what had happened, so, of course, he wasn't 
doing anything about it. So they stopped the operation and finally 
restored the beating of the man's heart. But it had been still so ' 
long that he had suffered permanent brain damage. This incident 
is typical of what can be the public detriment of spurious people 
who profess to have degrees that they don't really justify. 

Today we are having a very important hearing. I might say it is 
in the field of democracy, it is in the field of civil rights, because it 
deals with the right of an American citizen to earn a livelihood and 
not to have his or her ability to do that curtailed by some fak2, 
totally irrelevant criteria, such as age. The law provides at the 
present time that with respect to employment, consideration 
cannot be given in America to sex or race. Thank God we have 
made that great progress forward in the law of our land. 
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Equally rel ^vant we think is the matter of age. As George Ber- 
nard Shaw 5>aid, some people are old at 17, some are young at 70. 
We have witnesses here today who will in their own experience tes- 
tify to that most eloouently. Some have received the highest 
awards in their given occupation or vocation after the so-called age 
of retirement. We also are issuing today a report which contains 
the testimony in response to our invitation to be here today from 
some of the outstanding men and women of this country, and they 
are giving their own testimony about the significance of this 
matter. 

In 1980, the people of the United States elected for the first time 
as their President a man turning 70. As a matter of fact, half of 
the justices of the Supreme Court are over 70 years of age, and 
many Members of Congress, of course, are still in that age catego- 
ry. 

We realize that in 1978 we initiated legislation which, with re- 
spect to the Federal Government, provided that people could no 
longer be mandatorily retired at 70 years of age, and this great 
man here, Gut Hawkins of California, chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee, spearheaded that legislation through Con- 
gress. We initiated it, and he handled it in his ab>e committee. 

Then, in respect to Federal employment, you can work as long as 
you are ready, willing, and able to do a good job, and you cannot 
mandatorily be retired at 88 because of age. In respect to non-Fed- 
eral employment, the 1978 act provided that you could not manda- 
torily retire anybody outside of Federal employment under 70. It 
had been 65. And with a few exceptions, that is the law today. 

We hope this week to have before the Rules Committee, and we 
hope soon before the House, that which the Education and Labor 
Committee has cleared eliminating the 70 cap, so that as to age 
and race, age will be irrelevant with respect to getting and keeping 
a job. People say that will deny opportunity of improvements, 
progress or promotion to younger people. As a matter of fact, those 
who made a study of the subject indicate that somewhere between 
41,000 and 71,000 people over 70 will probably be the only ones who 
take advantage of it. 

Our population is growing older. When I was born in 1900, only 5 
percent of the population was over 65 years of age. Now 11 percent 
is in that category, and in less than 50 years, it is anticipated that 
probably 20 percent of the American population will be over 65 
years of age. Interestingly enough, those like me in that category, 
the fastest growing group over 65 years of age percentagewise in 
the Nation is the group over 85. 

How are they going to be supported? Shall we help them support 
themselves* or shall we provide for their support otherwise or leavo 
it upon their relatives and friends and charitable institutions? Not 
only that, but some of these witnesses today point out it isn't just 
earning some money that's important. We have Ann Landers as 
one of the persons who will give us the testimony in the report. 
She said: 

I don't need the money, but I don't know what I would dc if I didn't have some- 
thing to keep on working at, if I didn't keep busy, something to get up for in the 
morning, as it were. 
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I can give my own testimony, I think if I had been denied the 
opportunity to keep on doing the thing I prefer to do in life, being 
in Congress at 65 years of age, I would have been gone a long time 
ago. St it has not only to do with the right to live, the right to sup- 
port oneself, make some contribution to our great country, but it 
also means longer iife, because it gives you a challenge to try to 
meet. 

And so we have got some quotations here and report r N m just a 
few of the people who— for exampk, George Burns. ia 90 now, 
and he writes: 

I don believe anyone should be forced to retire at 70. 1 don't th» ~ people should 
retire all. If I had retired at 70, 1 wouldn't have made "The Sunshine Boys" and 
the " m, God" movies, ''Going in Style." I wouldn't have won an Academy Award. I 
don't know if the world is better off for all that, but I know I am. I also notice that 
people around my age who keep busy are much happier than the ones who sit 
around all day playing with their cuticles. 

Singer Lena Home, 69, writes: 

I think that the theme of your hearing in September on this issue captures tl.-j 
essence of my sentiments completely: Ability is ageless. 

Another is former anchorman Eric Sevareid, who writes: 

I am in my 70's now and would hate to think except for the ingredient of bodily 
strength, my usefulness is i t an end or ck^se to it. If I may quote myself from a talk 
of years ago: "There is such a thing as common sense. It is the instinct knowledge — 
what is likely to help and what is likely to harm. It is born of experience." 

Syndicated columnist Ann Landers, 68, writes: 

To put it bluntly, I believe such a law is cruel, unfair and just plain foolish. Age is 
only a number. Some people are old at 40. 1 cannot imcgine being forced to retire in 
2 years because the calendar says I have had it. Although I have been writing the 
Ann Landers column for 31 years, I feel that I ani at my best— and getting better. 
As for my age of 68, 1 feel terrific and can't wait for the next load of mail to plop on 
my desk. I put in lG-hour days and love it. I cannot imagine what my life would be 
without work— and I don't »;eed the money. But I do need the stimulation, the feel- 
ing that I am making a contribution to society. After all, service is the rent we pay 
for our place here on Earth, and I hope to serve for a long time to come. 

One well-known figure, actor John Houseman, who is 84, who 
made famous tlx wrds "They earn it," writes: 

Needless to say, I have strong views on the subject of compulsory retirement. I 
have had the good fortune to work in a field where no such rules are in force. Oth- 
erwise, I should have been denied 20 years of what I believe to have been the most 
creative and productive years of my life. 

And actor Robert Young—and, by the way, he is 79, adds: 

I classify stereotyping with generalities, none of which is worth a damn, including 
this one of age. That anyone should be forced to stop working for any reason other 
than capacity to function as required is to me unconstitutional. In other words, it is 
against the law, the supreme law of this glorious country in which we are privileged 
to live and work. 

Robert Young's observation provides an appropriate pref * for 
the hearing that we are to have today. 
[The prepared statement of Chairman Claude Pepper follows:] 
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PWPARLD STATION! OF CHAIRMAN CLAUUl PEPf'LR 



IN MARCH, THIS SUBCOMMITTEE AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYME^ 
OPPORTUNITIES OF THE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE HEARD TESTIMONY 
FROM PRIVATE INTEREST GROUPS , SCHOLARS AND ECONOMISTS WHO HAVE 
STUDIED MANDATORY RETIREMENT. IT IS NOW TIME TO CUT THROUGH THE 
MOUNTAIN OF STATISTICS AND ADDRESS THE CIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE OF FORCED 

• RETIREMENT IN HUMAN TERMS. TODAY #/ WE HEAR FROM ACTIVE OLDER 
AMERICANS. 

OUR FINDINGS TO DATE SUGGEST THAT THIS ISSUF IS FILLED WITH 
Dl .EMMAS AND IRONIES. ON THE ONE H»ND, CONGRESS IS FACED WITH THE 
DILEMMA OF SETTING INDIVIDUAL COMPETENCE — NOT SEX, RACE OR AGE AS 
THE TEST OF EMPLOYABILITY . ON THE OTHER HAND, CONGRESS REFUSES TO 
PROTECT THOSE OVER 70 IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR FROM AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT. YET, IRONICALLY, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS INSIST THAT THEY 
BE JCDGED ON PERFORMANCE NOT AGE. CONSEQUENTLY, THIS 86 YEAR OLD 
CHAIRMAN WAS REELECTED TO THE 99TH CONGRESS BY MANY PERSONS WHO, 
THEMSELVES,, FACE FORCED RETIREMENT AT AGE 70. 

ANOTHER IRONY INVOLVES THE MEriA WHO MONITORS THE CONGRESS. THE 
COURTS AND THE PRESIDENT. THE MEDIA CONFRONTS MANDATORY RETIREMENT 
POLICIES NOT IMPOSED ON THE THREE BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT. REPORTERS 
PRODUCERS, CORRESPONDENTS, ANCHORMEN MUST RETIRE AT THE AGE OF 70. 
ERIC SEVAREID, WAL1ER CRONKITE, AMONG OTHERS HAVE HAD TO BOW TO SUCH 
MANDATORY RETIREMENT POLICIES. 

FORCED RETIREMENT IS DI^TRIMINATORY AND SOCIALLY UNPRODUCTIVE. 
IT SQUANDERS THE TALENT OF THE OLDER WORKER, STRAINS AN ALREADY 
OVERBURDENED SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM, ANu DRIVES ELDERLY PERSONS INTO 
POVERTY AND DESPAIR. MANDATORY RETIREMENT IS A CRUEL CAMOUFLAGE 
MASKING AGE DISCRIMINATION AND FORCED s*N EMPLOYMENT. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE UNEQUIVOCALLY EXPRESSED THEIR CONVICTION THAT 
AGE 70 DOES NOT SIGNAL SENILITY AND USELESSNESS WHEN IN 1980 THEY 
ENTRUSTED A MAN TURNING 70 WITH THE VAST POWERS OF THE PRESIDENCY. 
TODAY, ONE HALF OF THE JUSTICES ON THE SUPREME COURT ARE OVER 70 AND 
CONGRESS HAS BEEN CALLED THE MOST POWERFUL COLLECTIVE OF SENIOR 
CITIZENS IN THE COUNTRY. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAV*" PROVIDED CONGPESS WITH DRAMATIC EVIDENCE 
OF THEIR DISTASTE FOR AGE- BASED MANDATORY RETIREMENT. A HARRIS POLL 
CONDUCTED IN 1981 REVEALED THAT 9 OUT OF 10 AMERICANS OF ALL AGES 
OPPOSED MANDATORY RETIREMENT ON ACCOUNT OF AGE. 

MANDATORY RETIREMENT CONSTITUTES A VICIOUS FORM OF SELF-FILLING 
PROPHECY. THOSE WHO DEFEND IT POINT TO THE ILLNESS AND DISABILITY OF 
OLDER WORKERS. IN FACT, TH- WORK RECORD OF THE OLDER WORKER COMPARES 
FAVORABLY TO THAT OF YOUNGER WORKERS. NOT ONLY DOES MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT ROB THE SENIOR CITIZEN OF THE MEANING WHICH WORK CAN 
PROVIDE, IT OFTEN BRINGS OTHER SERIOUS EFFECTS. INFORMATION RECEIVED 
BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE INDICATES THAT PEOPLE WHO RETIRE AT 65 CAN LOOK 
FORWARD TO FEWER YEARS OF LIFE THAN THOSE PERSONS WHO CONTINUE 
WORKING. 

NOT EVERY AMERICAN WANTS TO CONTINUE WORKING BEYOND THE AGE OF 
70. IN FACT, ACCORDING TO THE EMPLOYEE BENEFIT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
ONLY ABOUT 41,000 TO 77,000 AMERICANS WOULD WORK BEYOND THE AGE OF 70 
IF MANDATORY RETIREMENT WERE ABOLISHED. ALTHOUGH THE NUMBERS OF 
THOSE WILLING AND ABLE TO CONTINUE WORKING BEYOND 70 IS RELATIVELY 
SMALL THEY SHOULD NOT BE DENIED THE OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTINUED 
PRODUCTIVITY. 

THIS HEARING ASSET*BLES PE?SONS WHOSE CONTINUING CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC DEMONSTRATES THAT A PERSON'S ABILITY TO FUNCTION 
USEFULLY DOES NOT CEASE ON HIS OR HER ATTAINMENT OF SENIOR CITIZEN 
STATUS. OUR WITNESSES ARE ATYPICAL ONLY IN THE VISIBILITY OF THEIR 

* ACCOMPLISHMENTS. THE REAL TRAGEDY OF MANDATORY RETIREMENT IS FOUND 
IN SENIOR CITI2ENS WHOSE UNREALIZED CONTRIPUTIONS TO SOCIETY COULD 
HAVE BEEN AS IMPORTANT HAD THEY NOT BEEN FORCED ARBITRARILY FROM THE 
LABOR MARKET. 
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enfeeblId X w *5 h 55»?S rin 5 wILL demolish toe stereotype of the 

mandatory S'-S^SX^' WILL REVEAL THE HUMA * AND SOCIAL COST OF 
MAjiDATO.Y .TIREMENT, AND STIMULATE THE SWIFT PASSAT OF I FrT cf Lrmw 

I?e-bas? N /d?scr? m ?L^L C ?2 GRESS later this" ekto^rJng^^S™' 

AGE-BASF J DISCRIMINATION IN THE NATION'S WORKPLACE. 

WE ARE GRATEFUL THAT OUR WITNESSES WERE ABLE TO TAKF ttm.* PDrtM 
THEIR ACTIVE SCHEDULES TO JOIN US. B E FORE TURN I N G^TO^H E I R 
TSSST' LET " E INSERT A FEW CGMMENTC FROM OTHERS^HO WANTED TO 
A1TEND BUT WHOSE SCHEDULES CONFLICTED WITH OUR HEARING 

FORCED^ RET* RE J™ -VSTfe ll.**? BELIEVE ANY0NE SH0ULD BE 
^ IR ^ "I lF 1 ^ RETIRED^T 5g 'l k^VEE M^iT" 

SINGER. I DON'T KNOW IF THE WORLD IS BETTER OFF FOR at t THAT nirr t 
S ARE^MiirH SSStJS 7 * N0TICED PEOPLE A^OTOD OT A6E^!ho'kESP 1 

wra to?ir^cSt??les E " THE ° NE " WH0 sit around all day Maying 

SEPTEMBER^HF^TNr^rv^MTc ' N ° TES " X ™ INK THAT ™ E THEME OF YOUR 

compl^tely^ Ability "'kES.?!™" 8 ™ E ESSENCE 0f m 

FORMER TELEVISION ANCHORMAN ERIC SEVAREID 74 WRTTF<; "t ih t» 
Ki SEVENTIES NOW AND WOULD HATE TC THINK THAT EXCEPTOR ' TKE 

SE R ISS EHT l? F I B SJ l ^ n,CTH ' W USEFULNESS I S^T AN £5 oYcLOSE TO 
I„L I E I MAY QUOTE MYSELF FROM A TALK OF YEARS AGO >HPRP tc 

Sly TOHELP^D^t^ 5 " IS ™« MSTIHCT^^Sg E ^# IS 
nimJmm™ LIKELY TO HARM. IT IS BORN OP EXPERIENCE; 

SYNDICATED COLUMNIST ANN LANDERS , 68, WROTE SAYING "TO put tt 

?™' I »??if LfS™ 5 LAW Is cmk - ™ ™ ™i plain IT 

FOOLISH. AGE IS ONLY A NUMBER. SOME PEOPLE ARE 01 D AT an t 
'"^W^ 1 ?? F ° RCED TO RETIRE IN ™ YEARS BECAUSE THE CALENDAR*^?! 
TotTl ?SrS I W*5! WRITING ™ E LANDERSCOLUMN 

tup ;Jp« } FEEL THAT I AM AT MY BEST — AND GETTING BETTER I AT 
THE AGE OF 68 I FEEL TERRIFIC AND CAN'T WAIT FOR THE NEXT t nan or 
MAIL TO PLOP ON MY DEST, I PUT IN 10 HOUR DAYS AND LOVE IT T 
STSShS* 6 '?^"?*^ 1 " UFE "° ULD BE ""SSSuT*^-- M« CCN?T NEED 
FEELI NG^THA T I^AM ^VMSES^ SS,^"^ ™ 

I^UV^^lo^ -ce^^th^dThope to 

om pf TOR o^S N "J" 5 *"*"' 8", WHO MACE FAMOUS THE WORDS "WE DID IT THE 
OLD FASHIONED WAY, WE EARNED IT," WRITES, "NEEDLESS TO SAY «lv> 
b ™° N = VIEMS 0N ™ E SUBJECT OF COMPULSORY KH^Nr™ f Ikwl HaTtHE 
OTHERWISE^! ^HOULD^hiuf WHSRE N ° SUCH RUI " ES ^E IN^FORCE^ 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL. IN OTHER WORDS, IT IS AGAINST THE t aw tup 
LWE E ^D L ^ F .. THIS GL0RI ° US COUNTRY T IN S Wh1cH N W^ J& ^VIL^ED TO 

TODAY^^^ PREFACE FOR 

COMPUTER SCIENCE PIONEER AND INVENTOR OF COBOL. GRACE HOPPER 
MARATHON RUNNER, SAM FREEMAN 
NATIONAL WOMEN'S SWIMMING CHAMPION, "TOE^NS^LE" NELLIE BROWN 
SEXOLOGIST, WILLIAM MASTERS BROWN 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNER, HERBERT BROWN 
CRAL POLIO VACCINE INVENTOR, ALBERT SAB IN 
PULITZER PRIZE WINNING AUTHOR, ROBERT BUTLER 

I AM ENCLOSING ADDITIONAL MATERIALS INDICATING PIIPT Tr ^t>*wy™ 
RECEIVED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THIS ISSUE FOR THE RECORD. 



LOOK FORWARD TO TODAY'S TESTIMONY. 
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Mr. Pepper. Now, I would like to give my colleagues an opportu- 
nity to make their statements. Mr. Regula. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RALPH REGULA 
Mr. Regula. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this is a topic that we should discuss. I look forward to 
hearing from the witnesses. History is full of examples that ability 
is ageless, and I would add to your quotations there, too, I think 
that relates to that one in a rather famous debate wherein one of 
the participants said, "I will not makt, age an issue in this cam- 
paign," and the other that was used, and that is, "Where is the 
beef?" But both by individuals over 70. You might even want to 
subpoena one of our more distinguished people in this city who 
could contribute quite a bit to this hearing, I think, on the fact that 
ability is agoiess. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Regula follows:] 
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Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much. Mr. Wyden. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RON WYDEN 
Mr. Wydew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am hopeful we will be able to pass your bill in the remaining 
days of Congress. In my view, it is really hard to think of anything 
more un-American than mandatory retirement. What our country 
is about is when you have the drive and initiative, there shouldn t 
be any limitations, and yet somewhere along the way we have put 
in place this horrible stigma that is draining our country of produc- 
tivity, this relic, this outdated notion that at a certain age we 
ought to unplug people from our society. And T just don't think we 
can afford to have this drain on our productivity. And I am hopeful 
in the remaining days of this Congress we can pass the Senator's 
bill. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much. Next, Mr. Lightfoot. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JIM LIGHTFOOT 

Mr. Lightfoot. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Just to add to what my colleagues have said, my father is 76 
now, and he decided that he was going to wear out instead of rust 
out, and he has farmed all his life and still does and will continue 
to do so. Although I will admit in recent years he has changed his 
rotation to corn, soybeans and Texas because he does go south in 
the wintertime to get away from our cold winters. Our State has— 
ranks I believe either third or fourth in the Nation in people over 
the age of 80. That is good news, I guess, that we have the kind of 
conditions where people survive and do quite well at the far end of 
the age scale. 

I think it is extremely important that we don't let this great nat- 
ural resource go to waste because the knowledge that is there, the 
experience that is there, people in my age group, we learn a great 
deal if we would just sit and listen sometimes. I think it would be a 
terrible natural resource we are actually wasting by making people 
quit when they are not ready. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you. Mr. Skelton. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE IKE SKELTON 

Mr. Skelton. I won't prolong the hearing this morning by ex- 
pounding what others have already said. Needless to say, I would 
like to add a comment, I remember very well my mother, late, late 
in her very active life, saying that she was like good wine, she got 
better as she got older, and I think she proved it by her life. I know 
that is what this hearing is all about. 

I compliment the Senator on this legislation. As he knows, I am 
a strong supporter of it. We look forward to hearing the witnesses 
today. 

Mr. Pepper. Tha) k you very much, Mr. Skelton. 
Mr. Wortley. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE C. WORTLEY 
Mr. Wortley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I just want to say you have always been a man of vision, and I 
think it proves it here today when we begin these hearings on 
ending mandatory retirement because already we have seen the 
statistics that have come out that would. indicate during this final 
decade of this century, the decade of the 1990's, there will, in fact, 
be a great shortage of people available for the work force, and it is 
only appropriate that we start addressing this problem early on 
before we reach the crisis stage. 

Mr Chairman, you alone are a living testament of the theme of 
today s hearing; namely, ability is ageless. And I commend you for 
holding the hearing today. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you, Mr. Wortley. 

Mr. Bonker. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DON BONKER 
Mr. Bonker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not a member of your committee. I am only here to wish 
you a happy birthday and hear the witnesses that you have sched- 
uled today. 

For the record, when Chairman Pepper was in Seattle last week, 
I made the announcement he is my preferred choice to be Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 1988, to which he responded that 
he accepted, and if elected, he would appoint all senior citizens to 
his cabinet. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you. That is very kind of you. 

Incidentally, it just occurred to me, our Federal Constitution fea- 
tures a minimum age limit. For example, to serve in Congress, you 
have to be 25 years of age to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 30 years of age to be a Member of the Senate; but it 
doesnt prescribe any maximum. It is rather interesting the found- 
ing fathers didn't think it necessary to establish a maximum. And 
in respect to the Presidency, I don't think there is any age limita- 
tion at all in the Constitution. 

Before I introduce our witnesses, I would like to submit the pre- 
pared statement of Congressman Bill Schuette for inclusion in the 
hearing record at this point. Hearing no objections, so ordered. 

[The pr pared statement of Representative Schuette follows:] 
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:'f;\X t j MATE \T OF >U 'VI SEW, 7 ! Vs. BILL SCV'ITU 



MR. .'h^hlhrtN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND LONG-TERM 
CARE , HONORED WITNESSES AND GUESTS , IT IS INDEED A PLEASURE TO BE 
r$ RE THIS MORNING. 10DAV WE WILL NOT ONLY TO LEARN OF THE GREAT 
«:KE\FMENTS OF MANY CJR OUR DISTINGUISHED GUESTS , BUT ALSO WE 
ARE HERE TO OFFER BIRTHDAY WISHES TO ONE OF OUR COLLEAGUES , 
CHAIRMAN CLAUDE PEPPER I AM HONORED TO »AVE WORKED , IF ONLY 

BRIEF':/. IN THE 99TH CONGRESS , WITH CHAR IN AN PEPPER , AND I TRUST 
w'E a ILL HAVE MANY MORE /EARS TO SERVE TOGETHER AS MEMBERS OF THIS 
COMMITTEE AND IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ONCE AGAIN, MY 
HEART FEIT BIRTHDAi WASHES TO .'uJ, CHAR I MAN PEPPER, MAY THIS DAY 
BE FILLED WITH JO; 1 

Th-NK YOJ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING OF THE 
ADVENTURES AND ACHIEVEMENTS Or OUR GUESTS. I CANNOT AGREE WITH 
YOU MORE THAT ABILITY IS AGELESS , ^ND I COMMEND THE CHAIRMAN AND 
STAFF FOR CALLING THIS MEETING. 
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Mr. Pepper. Now we have a distinguished panel here this morn- 
ing, and we are profoundly grateful to all these distinguished citi- 
zens who have come to testify in this hearing. 

In this panel is Dr. William H. Masters, age 70, sexologist and 
educator from St. Louis; Mrs. Grace Hopper, Ph.D., age 79, inven- 
tor of COBOL computer language and rear admiral, U.S. Navy, Ar- 
lington, VA; Herbert Brown, Ph.D., age 74, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN, and winner of 
1979 Nobel Prize in chemistry. We have all heard of the unsinkable 
Nellie Brown with great pride. 

The next is Albert Sabin, age 80, microbiologist and immunol- 
ogist, who developed the oral vaccine that helped eliminate polio in 
industrialized nations of the world, Washington, DC; Mr. Sam Free- 
man, age 65, attorney and marathon runner of New York, NY; Ms. 
Juanita Thornton, age 73, activist on behalf of the elderly of Wash- 
ington, DC, and a long-time and very distinguished and dear friend, 
the Honorable Robert Butler, Pulitzer Prize winning author and di- 
rector of geriatrics and training, Mt. Sinai Medical Center of New 
York and formerly, you know, the Director of the Institute of 
Aging of the U.S. Government. 

We have called them up in the named order which I have just 
called. First will be Dr. William Masters. 

PANEL ONE— CONSISTING OF WILLIAM H. MASTERS, M.D., AGE 70, 
SEXOLOGIST AND EDUCATOR, ST. LOUIS, MO; REAR ADM. 
GRACE HOPPER, U.S.N., PH.D., AGE 79, INVENTOR OF COBOL 
COMPUTER LANGUAGE, ARLINGTON, VA; HERBERT BROWN, 
PH.D., AGE 74, PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHEMISTRY, PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, WEST LAFAYETTE, IN, AND WINNER OF 1979 
NOBEL PRIZE IN CHEMISTRY; NELLIE BROWN, AGE 93, NATION 
AL SWIMMING CHAMPION, ALEXANDRIA, VA; ALBERT SABIN, 
M.D., AGE 80, MICROBIOLOGIST AND IMMUNOLOGIST, DEVEL- 
OPF^ HE ORAL VACCINE THAT HELPED ELIMINATE POLIO IN 
INOUSiTUALIZED NATIONS, WASHINGTON, DC; SAM FREEMAN, 
AGE 65, ATTORNEY AND MARATHON RUNNER, NEW YORK, NY; 
JUANITA THORNTON, AGE 73, ACTIVIST ON BEHALF OF THE EL- 
DERLY, WASHINGTON, DC; AND ROBERT BUTLER, M.D., PULITZ- 
ER PRIZE WINNING AUTHOR, AND DIRECTOR OF GERIATRICS 
AND TRAINING, MT. SINAI MEDICAL CENTER, NEW YORK, NY 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. MASTERS 

Dr. Masters. Mr. Chairman, I was delighted to listen to the re- r 
marks of the committee. I feel very strongly that it would have 
been a disappointment in my life had I been forced to retire when I 
was 70. So much of what I have wanted to do has not been done. 
My opportunity to teach is the most important thing to me now. 

I think I can be exqu*- ; tely brief by comparing the myths of 
aging with the myths of s x. There are only two things we need as 
men and women to function effectively sexually in the 80-year-old 
age group. One is a state of good health, and the other is an inter- 
esting partner. Theie are only two things we need to function well 
as effective human beings, one is good health, and two is continu- 
ing opportunity. We would all hope that in your wisdom you would 
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see that we had the opportunity to continue to be productive so 
long as we* can do that. 

As a codicil, I would also insist for those of us who are aging, 
that our first concern would be that there would be no special pro- 
tection for us simply because we are aging. We should have the op- 
portunity and the privilege of meeting the competition of the 
younger age groups. I appreciate the opportunity of speaking with 
you first. I do have a number of commitments in St. Louis this 
afternoon, and if there are any questions, I would be glad to try to 
answer them while I am still here. 

Thank you. 

M*\ Pepper. Thank you very much, Dr. Masters. We are very fa- 
miliar with the great work that you and your wife have been able 
to accomplish, and we commend you for it and are very grateful to 
you for being with us here today. 

Dr. Masters. Thank you. It is my pleasure to be here. My wife 
joins me in this discussion. Unfortunately she couldn't be here, she 
has other commitments. But as she ages, she always expresses the 
fact "I hope they don't do it to you, so they won't do it to me." 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much. 

Now next we will talk to Grace Hopper, of whom I have spoken 
as the inventor of COBOL. Dr. Hopper, we are honored to have 
you. 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. GRACE HOPPER 
Admiral Hopper. Rear Admiral Hopper. 

Mr. Pepper. Yes, I know, admiral. I guess you are one of the few 
women admirais. We honor you both as a woman and for having 
achieved that great honor in the Nation's service. 

Admiral Hopper. I thank you for letting me be here. I have a 
couple of things I would like to say. If there is one thing that both- 
ers me and annoys me, it is being called an elderly citizen, older, 
senior citizen. The only time I like those phrases is when they 
imply a very large discount. Then I find them useful. 

I was born in 1906. That was the year of the San Francisco 
earthquake, but I didn't have anything to do with it at all. I led a 
quiet life and came along my way. I am now 79. I have a plan in 
mind which some of the others may plan to eiyoy as well. I am 
planning to live to be at least 94. Because on December 31, 1999, 
will be the largest New Year's Eve party ever held in this country. 

Now, I don't drink, so the next morning I will be cold sober, and 
I am going to call up all my friends and say, "See, you underesti- 
mated." That is the day I am going to telJ f hem al! "I told you so," 
January 1, 2000. 1 think that is a good date for that. 

This question of staying older or staying young— I have a crew of 
youngsters who work for me, 17-, 18-, 19-year-old sailors and girls. 
They are very helpful. I find that if I tend to get the least bit stuffy 
or aged, they very suddenly let me know about it, and I immediate- 
ly reform. So I suggest that we should not isolate older people but 
rather we should mix them with the younger people, because I find 
another need across the country. I have been talking at the schools, 
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the colleges, at our academies, and I have seen our young people in 
the services. 

Somewhere after World War II, we went overboard cn manage- 
ment We thought everything could be done by management, and 
we forgot about leadership. The old two-way street, loyalty up and 
loyalty down, respect for your superior, keep him informed, superi- 
or take care of your crew. We forgot about leadership, and our 
young people are looking for it. They are hunting for it. They are 
missing \t. I think if I had a marine sitting here beside me, what 
he would say would be when the going get rough, you cannot 
manage a man into combat, you must lead him. You manage 
things, you lead people. 

One of the Diggest jobs for our senior citizens today is to provide 
that leadership. The schools are looking for people who will volun- 
teer to come in to tea^h classes, to give to those youngsters the ad- 
vantage of * heir youngsters. They won't get paid for it, but it is a 
tremendous contribution. And, after all, the greatest contribution 
anyone can make is— to be ot service is the most satisfactory con- 
tribution you could make, and there arc many, many opportunities 
to be of service to our towns, our country, our counties, our States, 
our hospitals, our charities and, above all, our schools that can be 
made by our senior citizens. It will take a little extra effort, but 
that will be good for them. 

I have found that among my friends, if they retire and don't do 
anything, they die in about 2 years. If they get a job and get out 
there and do something, they go on living and contributing. And 
we need those people, every one of them. And we need that leader- 
ship for our young people. I think it is the primary responsibility of 
our senior citizens to provide that leadership. Of course, I have one 
gripe, everybody has to have one gripe. I have paid Social Security 
in full since the day it started, so, of course, now I collect in full. 
Since I am foolish enough to still have a job, I also pay it in full, 
and then they tax half of it, and somehow I don't think that is very 
fair. I think you ought to do something about that, because it isn't 
quite fair to both pay it, get it, tax it, sometimes I wonder if I am 
making anything. But I haven't had time to work that out in 
detail. 

I think there is a tremendous future for all of us, all of us over 
70, over 80, over 90, over 100, and that is the contribution that we 
can make which our young people so clearly need. I think many of 
the problems that we see today with illegitimate berths, with drugs, 
have arisen from lack of leadership. There has been failure to set 
an example, failure to teach people how to say no, and that has to 
come from us, and we can do it if we get out there and do it. 

And I would have a challenge to our so-called senior citizens and 
say, quit being senior and be citizens, get out there and be leaders 
and be as good as the marines. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you, admiral, for that magnificent statement. 
Next is another distinguished witness, Dr. Herbert Brown. 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT BROWN 

Mr. Brown. Research over the short term is a relatively slow, 
often agonizing process. Day by day, week by week, it is often diffi- 
cult to note any real progress. However, I have had the rare good 
fortune to have followed a research program consistently for many 
years. Actually, this year, 1986, is the 15th year. My experiences 
have led me to a number of conclusions, some of which may be per- 
tinent to the deliberations of this subcommittee. I am indebted to 
the Honorable Claude Pepper and the other members of the Sub- 
committee on Health and Long-Term Care for the opportunity to 
present some of these insights here. 

My name is Herbert C. Brown. I am 74 years old. I hold the posi- 
tion of Wetherill research professor emeritus at Purdue University. 
My research over 50 years has received many recognitions. In 1969, 
I leceived the National Medal of Science. In 197?, I was awarded 
, the Nobel Prize. 

Mr. Pepper. How old were you then? Past 65? 

Mr. Brown. Sixty-seven. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. More recently I have achieved the "Triple Crown" 
of American chemistry: The Priestley Medal of the American 
Chemical Society (1981), the Perkin Medal of the American Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry (1982), and the Gold Medal of 
the American Institute of Chemists (1985). 

I reached retirement age— -66— in 1978. The university held a 
grand retirement party. Many of my former coworkers, both gradu- 
ate students and postdoctorates, numbering about 300 at that time, 
came to participate in the festivities. 

I might easily have retired to a life of ease and vegetation. But 
my wife of nearly 50 years, a former classmate of mine in my un- 
dergraduate days, urged me to continue. Her observations had led 
her to the conclusion that men last longer, in better health, if they 
continue active. 

Fortunately, the university cam* to me with an exceptional op- 
portunity. I was invited to remain at the university and to continue 
my research activities with the same research space as in the past. 
There would be just two changes: First, I would no longer accept 
graduate students for training for the Ph.D. I would restrict myself 
only to postdoctorates. Second, I would no longer receive a salary. 

Now some people might wonder why I would continue my re- 
search activities without salary. But there is nothing I find more 
v enjoyable than my continued exploration of nature and the series 
of discoveries that our research uncovers. I accepted the invitation 
with thanks. 

That was 8 years ago, in 1978. With one exception, the various 
granting agencies have continued their support of my work at the 
same level. I have continued to work with a group of approximate- 
ly 16 postdoctorate coworkers. These have come to me from all over 
the world: Japan, Korea, Taiwan, India, Israel, Italy, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Poland, and the United States. 

I have observed no diminution in my publications since my so- 
called retirement. I previously published approximately 30 scientif- 
ic papers per year. Since my "retirement/ I have published some- 
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what more, as many as 40 in a single year. I am now approaching 
No. 1,000. Twenty-five percent of my publications have come sin-e 
my so-called retirement. 

Prior to my retirement, i delivered some 25 invited addresses per 
yf» r on my work. The year after my retirement, I received the 
Nobel. That brought an increased number of Invitations to speak, 
often extended in such a manner that one could not decline. As a 
result, my lectures have increased in number. Now I give approxi- 
mately 50 lectures per year. 

Pieviously I made approximately three t::ips abroad each year to 
attend conferences and give lectures. Now I make as many as six 
trips abroad each year. My wife always accompanies me on these 
trips. That is one of my secrets for maintaining a happy marriage 
for 50 years. " 

I should point out that some of my most prestigious awards, the 
Nobel and the three medals constituting the "Triple Crown," came 
in the years following my so-called retirement. 

I should emphasize that I am not unusual I know many other 
chemists who have continued to do productive research long past 
the usual retirement age. 

If *ny productivity has not decreased, what about my creativity? 
That is a more difficult question to answer. One can count one's 
publications and invitations, but how does one judge his own crea- 
tivity? However, I can say that 2 years ago I announced a develop- 
ment in my laboratories that I believe is the most important of my 
career. Let me attempt to give you a feeling for the significance of 
this development. 

Many organic compounds exist in nature as a pair of optical iso- 
m f These are related to each other in the way a right hand is 
related to a left. They cannot be superimposed. But the mirror 
image can be superimposed. 

Living organisms, including human beings, commonly produce 
only one optical isomer and can generally utilize only one in me- 
tabolism. A particular optical isomer may be an important pharma- 
ceutical, whereas its mirror image may have no effect or might 
even be a serious poison. 

Unfortunately, when organic chemists synthesized such com- 
pounds in the laboratory, they invariably obtained a 50/50 mixture 
of the two optical isomers. These could usually be separated only 
by a long, tedious process, often very expensive. Such expenses 
added greatly to the cost of pharmaceuticals. 

Two years ago, we discovered a simple way to prepare optically 
active groups attached to boron. We can now transfer these groups 
from boron to carbon, retaining all of the optical activity. For the 
first time in history, organic chemists have available a general syn- 
thesis of either isomer of a pair of optically active compounds. 

In the 1930's, at the time I was starting my career, conventional 
wisdom was that one did his most creative work by age 35. After 
that, it was all downhill. 

I married my classmate, Sarah Baylen, in 1937 when I was 24. 
This was before the days of Women's liberation. Husband and wife 
were considered to be a single unit with common goals. According- 
ly, I discussed this problem with Sarah, and she agreed to give me 
every possible opportunity to do such creative work as I could 
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achieve by relieving me of all routine duties. She would handle the 
bills, do the banking, take care of the house and yard work, handle 
the income tax— a smaller matter in those days— et cetera. 

I have now come to the conclusion that this 35-age limit is sheer 
nonsense, at l^ast for chemists. I was 44 when my students and I 
discovered a new reaction, hydroboration, which made organobor- 
anes readily available for the first time. I was 54 when we initiated 
our systematic study of organoboranes and discovered their rich po- 
tential — the work that led to the Nobel. I was 64 when we discov- 
ered we could achieve 100 percent optical purity in many hydrobor- 
ations. Finally, I was 72 when I realized we had in our hands a 
truly general procedure to synthesize optically pure compounds. 

When this happened, I went to Sarah and apologized. Evidently I 
had been mistaken when I had accepted conventional wisdom. But 
she brushed off my apologies. She had enjoyed our joint efforts, and 
she had no regrets. Indeed, her responsibilities had its compensa- 
tions. When we went to Stockholm to receive the medal and the 
award, she let me carry the medal back, but she took charge of the 
$100,000 award. 

I hope that my experiences will prove helpful to the subcommit- 
tee in its deliberations. 

Mr. Pepper. Dr. Brown, you have answered every possible criti- 
cism of what we are trying to do to remove any age criteria in per- 
mitting people to continue their work with the magnificent experi- 
ence you have rcveuicd, and we are grateful to you for giving the 
American public the testimony that you have given of your own ex- 
perience. All your major awards came really after your retirement 
at age 66, and that is just what we are talking about. 

The next panelist is Ms. Nellie Brown, age 93. At the age of 93, 
she truly can be called a champion. She has been hailed as the 
most outstanding and successful competitor in the history of mas- 
ters swimming, which is a nationwide competition for adult 
women. Year after year, Mrs. Brown has won national top 10 
awards in master swimming, almost always the fastest swimmer in 
her age group, which is 80 and up. In the past she has even won 
official rating as the world's speediest swimmer in two events, the 
50-meter free style and the 100-meter back strike. 

We are very pleased and honored, Ms. Brown, to have you with 
us today. 

STATEMENT OF NELLIE BROWN 

Ms. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Pepper. You may proceed. 

Ms. Brown. Good morning, Chairman Pepper and members of 
this distinguished subcommittee. I am Nellie Brown, and I am 
proud to say that at 93 I am the senior member of this distin- 
guished panel of witnesses. 

Some people may think that a swimmer champion couldn't be 93 
years old. They think that I should sit in a rocking chair and rock, 
but all I know is I have such a passion for swimming, and I am so 
built for swimming that I can do most an> kind of swimming, and I 
do that, too, for my health. It keeps me going. At 93, I can still do 
everything, and I am still moving around and doing pretty good for 
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a person who has as many handicaps as I have had. T have had 
them all my life. 

I didn't learn tc swim until I was 50 years old, and my competi- 
tive career only started when I was 81. I was 81 years old when I 
started competitive swimming. From that time on, I began entering 
races, and I am the oldest competitor .hat has been in the racing 
for the nationals. When I started swimming, the oldest person that 
I was swimming in the competitive meets was 65. 

Well, now, I am swimming against many, many older people, 
some almost as old as I. So that gives me— I am glad to say that I 
think some of them swim because of what I can do, and they start- 
ed swimming themselves. I go around speaking to older people 
trying to get them to swim and gv in the water, and tell them how 
wonderful it is to keep your body mov.ag regardless of how you 
feel, you get in the water and you can do most anything. My body 
seems be made for the water, because I can float just like a cake 
of Ivory soap. 

I ha ; had a very, very full life. I was married, my husband died 
in 1949, and I had my one daughter that died in 1940 — I mean, 
when she was 4 years old, and my only son is livlr~ in Nashville, 
TN, and he is 64. I taught in the public schools, I taught school for 
42 years altogether. I taught 35 years in Alexandria, and the rest 
of the time in Roanoke. 

Now, these were some of the most rewarding years in the world. 
My first grade children were very, very close to me. I love children, 
and we loved each other, and we worked hard together. We had 
large, large classes; we didn't have small classes like they have 
now; \ had large classes. At one time in the city of Alexandria, I 
was teaching 80 children at a time, 80 children a day, part in the 
morning, part in the afternoon. That is when we were so over- 
crowded. I just took them that way. 

But we had a wonderful time. The most rewarding time of my 
life was teaching those precious little minds and expanding them. 
It was just wonderful to be able to do that. Even now I hear from 
my first graders, from my little first graders; as old as I am now, I 
still hear from them very, very often, at Christmas and birthdays. 
In 1980, I decided to have mv 90th birthday party, and I had 380 
there that showed, and I had 20 of my first graders there at tl < t 
time. 

I can't see too well. Sometimes I get to thinking about my life, 
and I feel like that my life has been just like a good book. The 
more you read into it, a good book, you always think it more inter- 
esting. Well, that is the way my life has been. I just felt Miat way. 
Although I have had many many obstacles, many many handicaps, 
I just feel that way about my life. 

Swimming comes so easily to me, and I had so many newspapers 
and so much attention—everything from the public. I have been on 
"Good Morning America" twice, and David Hartman even wrote 
me a letter when I broke my hip, he wrote me a letter himself and 
sent it to me. I was very proud of that. That raised my prestige in 
the hospital from zero to 10. 

Now, these a~e some of the awards I * *\e won. The first one I 
won was from Sports Illustrated. And uien I have won so many 
gold medals that everybody is trying to win that I really— I don t 
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really know how many I do have, first ribbons and all these differ- 
ent kinds— this one was from the Senior Olyn pics. The Senior 
Olympics is one of the best things I kno ' about. I went to a meet- 
ing yesterday of the Senior Olympics in Alexandria. They have 
given a chance— we are beginning to give a chance— to the senior 
citizens to do something to show what they can do. There is every- 
thing going on: football, jumping, running, walking and swimming, 
and everything. 

So Friday will be the day I will swim in competition. I have been 
in five different senior citizens' groups, and I will swim again this 
Friday in Alexandria, where we are having it. Congressman 
Pepper I am pleased that you are having this, because when I — I 
forgot to tell you, I was teaching and I had to retire i± 70. They let 
me teach 5 years longer than I should. I had to stop at 70, so a 
private school called me then and wanted to know if I wouldn't 
teach a class for them, and I taught until I was 77, if you want to 
know it. T taught until 77 and still wasn't ready to stop. 

I do hope that your bill will pass. Thank you very much for this 
time. I have enjoyed it very much. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brown. You are an in- 
spiration to us all. I am sure the Nation is proud of you, what you 
have achieved, and especially of your brave spirit. 

[The prepared statement of Nellie Brown follows:] 
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STATEMENT Or NlLLIE BROWN 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 

oOOU MORNING, CHAIRMAN PEPf R AND MEMBERS OF THf SUBCOMMITTEE. MY NAME IS 
NELLIE BROWN AND I AM PROUD *0 SAY THAT, AT 93, I AM THE SENIOR MEMBER OF THIS 
DISTINGUISHED PANEL Or WITNESSES. 

SOME PEOPLE ARE SURPRISED TO HEAR THAT A SWIMMING CHAMPION CAN BE 93 YEARS 
OLD. THEY THINK THE ROCKING CHAIR IS A MORE APPROPRIATE PLACE TOR SOMEONE 
THAT AGE THAN A SWIMMING POOL, ALL I KNOW IS I HAVE A PASSION FOR SWIMMING - IT'S 
ALL I CAN DO TO PULL MYSELF OUT OF THE WATER SOME DAYS, I ENJOY IT SO MUCH. 

I DIDN'T LEARN TO SWIM TILL I WAS IN MY SO'S, AND MY COMPETITIVE CAREER- ONLY 
STARTED WHEN I WAS 81 WHEN I BEGAN ENTERING RACES, THE OLDEST COMPETITOR WAS 
65 I LIKE TO THINK I HELPED CHANGE THAT. PEOPLE IN THEIR 70'S, 80'S AND 90'S SAW WHAT 
I COULD DO AND STARTED SWIMMING COMPETITIVELY THEMSELVES. EVEN WITH ALL THE 
NEW COMPETITION, I AM STILL THE NATIONAL. RECORD muLDER IN THE *»00 METER AND THE 
S00 METER FOR THE WOMEN'S 80 AND OVER DIVISION. MY STROKE IS THE CRAWL. 

SWIMMING HAS CERTAINLY BEEN A GOOD TONIC TOR ME. I SUFFERED POLIO AS AN INFANT 
AND TWO BPOKEN HiPS AND A BROKEN BACK IN LATER LIFE. SWIMMING HELPS ME KEEP 
LIMBER. IT ENERGIZES ME. EVERY NOW AND THEM AN OBSTACLE 70 MY SWIMMING WILL 
PRESENT ITSELF. MY E YES HAVr GIVEN ME TROUBLE - GLAUCOMA, TWO CATARACTS AND A 
DETACHED RETINA. I JUST OKULRED SOME bPECIAL PKlSCRIPTIUN GOGGLES AND KEEP ON 
SWIMMING 

1 HAVE HAD QUITE A FULL LIFE. I WAS MARRIED 28 YEARS UNTIL MY HUSBAND PASSED 
AWAY IN I9k9 I HAD A BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER WHO DIED OF MENINGITIS AT THE AGE Or k. 
MY OTHER SON, BILLY, IS (A AND LIVES IN NASHVILLE. 

I TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR W YEARS - S YEARS IN ROANOKE AND 3S IN 
ALEXANDRIA. THAT WAS SOME OF THE MOST REWARDING WORK A PERSON CAN DO. I 
ENJOYED THE CHALLENGE OF INSPIRING MY STUDENTS AND FOUND THAT BEING AROUND 
THEIR EAGER YOUNG Mir JDS WAS STJAIULATJNG TO ASL. j STILL RECEIVE CARDS AND GIFTS 
C ACH YEAR AT CHRISTMAS FROM MY FORMER PUPILS. 

wmlN I TURNED 70, I WAS AbKED TO RETIRE.. THIS SEEMED UfTATR TO ML - I bl.^ , ,AD So 
MUCH TO GIVE. I WAS SOON NOTIFIED OF A VACANCY AT A PRIVATE SCHOOL, SO I TAUGHT 
THERE UNTIL I WAS 77. GOING BACK TO WORK GAVE ME A NEW LEASE ON LIFE « AND A 
MUCH BETTER PENSION THAN IF I'D RETIRED AT 70. 

IN LATER LIFE, I mavl CONTINUED TO TEACH, ALTHOUGH NOT FOR PAY. I HAVE WORKED 
WITH THE HANDICAPPED, INSTRUCTING THEM IN SWIMMING, AND I OFTEN LECTURE SENIOR 
GROUPS ABOUT THE BENEFITS OF SWIMMING. 

SOMETIMES I COMPARE MY LIFE TO A GOOD BOOK. THE FURTHER INTO IT I GET, THE MORE 
INTERESTING IT GETS' 

AFTER I LEFT MY TEACHING JOB, I DECIDED TO TAKE UP SWIMMING FOR ITS MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL BENEFITS. IT CIVES ME A REASON TO GET UP IN THE MORNING. IT BUILDS MY 
CONFIDENCE. IT MAKES ME FEEL LIKE A NEW PERSON. 

SWiMMING COMES SO EASILY TO ME 1 ONE NEWSPAPER ARTICLE CALlED ME "THE 
UNSINKABLE NELLIE BROWN " SOMETIMES I DO IHINK MY BODY IS SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
TO MAKE SWIMMING EASY FOR ME. I'M LIKE A BAR OF IVORY SOAP I HAVE NO TROUBLE 
FLOATING. 

SWIMMING HAS GIVEN ME SO MANY OPPORTUNITIES I WOULDN'T HAVE HAD OTHERWISE. I'VE 
TRAVF.LED AS FAR AS CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS TO BE IN SWIM MEETS AND ON THAT 
CALIFORNIA TRIP I GOT TO MEET PRESIDENT FORD. I'VE BEEN WRITTEN UP IN A WHOLE 
BUNCH OF PAPERS, INCLUDING THE NEW YORK TIMES . AND ONE TIME SPORTS IlLUSTRATED 
SALUTED ME WITH A SPECIAL AWARD. I'VE BEEN A GUEST ON GOOD MORNING AMERICA" 
TWICE - DAVID HARTMAN EVEN SENT ME A CARD AFTER I HAD SURGERY A WhIlC BACK. 
I'VE MET SOME INTERESTING PEOPLE AND SEEN SOME INTERESTING SIGHTS. 

I BROUGHT WITH ME SOME OF THE AWARDS I HAVE EARNED FOR SWIMMING. I DON'T MEAN 
TO TOOT MY OWN HORN, BUT I HAVE SO MANY THAT THE HERMITAGE, THE HOME WHERE I 
LIVE IN ALEXANDRIA, HAS HAD TO GIVE ME MY OWN DISPLAY CASE. I'VE LOST COUNT OF 
THE NUMBER OF RIBBONS AND MEDALS I'VE WON - I HOPE TO ADD TO MY COLLECTION THIS 
FRIDAY, WHEN I'LL BE RACING AGAIN IN ARLINGTON. I MENTION ALL THIS BECAUSE I WANT 
IHObt Of iUJ ncttc murti ikj mmuw wrmi min ulDER MmtRtCAt* C«n ACCOMPLISH 
WHEN SHE PUTS HER MIND TO IT. 

CONGRESSMAN PEPPER, I'M PLEASED YOU'VE DECIDED TO HOLD THIS HEARING A.^JD I DO HPE 
YOUR BILL TO ELIMINATE MANDATORY RETIREMENT FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT TO KEEP 
WORKING WILL PASS. THANK YOU VERY MUCH, 
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Mr. Pepper. Our next witness is Dr. Albert Sabin. Dr. Sabin, as 
you know, has saved the lives of countleas millions with his oral 
vaccine to prevent polio. The 80-year-old scientis f *»*s had a banner 
year, receiving the Presidential Medal of Freedom, America's high- 
est civilian honor, in May, and the Medal of Liberty from President 
Reagan in July. Dr. Sabin was recently crowned in another way, 
regaining use of his limbs after a bout with polyneuritis, a nerve 
disease. 

Dr. Sabin maintains a schedule that would tire a younger man. 
Today's hearing is the first of three congressional appearances he 
will make this week. We are honored to have Dr. Sabin with us. 
Dr. Sabin advises me that he has no prepared statement. Would 
you like to make a brief summary of your views, and then we will 
subject you to questions perhaps later, Doctor? 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT SABIN, M.D. 

Dr. Sabin. I am not sure that I was— was that a question, Mr. 
Chairman? May I proceed? 

Mr. Pepper. Doctor, what are your thoughts out of your experi- 
ence with respect to mandatory retirement? 

Dr. Sabin. Let me, first of all, say that I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to participate with your friends on your 86th birthday. Two 
weeks ago, I became 80, and I have already apologized for not 
having a prepared statement, but I would like to give you off the 
top of my 80-year-old head my reaction to two theses before this 
hearing. 

The first one is, ability is ageless. When I asked myself, is this 
statement biologically correct, is it really biologically correct to say 
that ability is ageless? As a biologist, quite aside from other things, 
I would have to say no, it is not correct. And some may say that if 
this premise is not correct biologically, then perhaps what follows, 
based on this premise, may also not be admissible. 

And this reminds me of an experience about 47 years ago when a 
group of scientists were sitting in Woods Hall on a Sunday morn- 
ing, they and various people were discussing things, and a political 
scientist asked Professor Conklin, tell me what Mr. Jefferson 
wrote, that all men— he didn't say women— that all men are cre- 
ated equal and are entitled to life, liberty, et cetera, is it biological- 
ly correct that all men are created equal? 

Professor Conklin said no, it is biologically absolutely incorrect. 
Then, says the political scientist, well, if this premise is incorrect, 
then what follows also doesn't have a real basis, to which Professor 
Conklin replied, and I remembered it all these years now, he said, 
"Mr. Jefferson should have inserted just two little words to make it 
both biologically and ethically sound, he should have said, all men 
are created equal in that they are entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness/' and I would add in the present era also to 
dignity. 

Now, I think the same thing I would have applied to the thesis 
that ability is ageless, which I regard as being incorrect, but it has 
no bearing on the issue before your committee whether or not 
there should be mandatory retirement for people reaching 70 years 
of age in private enterprises. I think the ability to continue work, 
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as you have xightly said, cannot and should not in all decency 
depend on the age of the person, but rather on his ability or her 
ability to perform the functions that are required. And whether 
you are 70, or 30, or 40, if you do not have the ability to perform 
the functions of the job that is assigned to you, yo.. should give up 
your job, not by law, but by the rules of society by which we live. 

?o for this reason I think, regardless of the fact that ability is 
not ageless biologically, there is every ethical reason to remove the 
law that makes retirement mandatory at age 70. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much, Dr. Sabin. That is a magnifi- 
cent statement and your own experience is even more eloquent in 
support of your thesis. 

We next have Mr. Sam Freeman, age 65. He received national 
attention with an article about him that appeared in Parade maga- 
zine earlier this year, this story called "They Don't Call Me 
Grandpa Anymore," chronicling his career as a marathon runner, 
although you only took up running 7 years ago. Mr. Freeman has 
broken many records for men in his age group. His endurance is 
astonishing. At one point, in 1985, he ran 82 miles, the equivalent 
of three marathons, in 3 days. He is looking forward to a solo cross- 
country run for charity in the near future. 

Between marathons, Mr. Freeman practices law in New York 
City. We are glad to have this vital living example that age does 
not seriously impair one remarkable powers nature has given 
him. We would be pleased to hear you. 

STATEMENT OF SAM FREEMAN 

Mr. Freeman. Thank you. Good morning, Chairman Pepper, and 
distinguished members of the subcommittee. My name is Sam Free- 
roan, and I am 65 years old. I am here to tell you about my experi- 
ence with long-distance running and, in a more general sense, to 
tell you what an older person can do if he sets his mind. 

I have had an active life, I am an attorney in New York City and 
also served as an administrative law judge. I have always been 
Physically active, playing handball and swimming. In November 
1978, 1 decided to take up running. This has changed my life. I am 
a long-distance runner. I run ultra-marathon races. In the witness 
list, I am listed as a marathon runner. That is not really exact. A 
marathon is 26.2 miles. I generally run longer distances. Weekly I 
run 80 to 100 miles. 

In June 1985, in Shea Stadium in New York City, I ran a 100- 
mile race in 20 hours and 34 minutes, breaking the American 
record for men in my age group. It started on Friday at 6 p.m. I 
ran throughout the night and finished the next day. 

I don't consider what I have done as anything special. I subscube 
to the belief that the mind and not the body is the controlling 
force. I run because it makes me feel unbelievably great. My mind 
is clear and relaxed. When I run, I have no distractions and prob- 
lems are resolved effortlessly. After a long run, I feel I have found 
what I call the Fountain of Youth. I don't have a special diet. I eat 
whatever is at hand. I don't consider age at all. As far as I am con- 
cerned, the only thing that ages is cheese. A tired swimmer miles 
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from shore certainly does not consider the age factor if it is his 
desire to survive. He must make it back, or else. 

« Some of you may have seen the May 4, 1986, issue of Parade 

magazine. I was featured on the cover, together with a two-page ar- 
ticle entitled "What Makes Sam Freeman Run?", with a subtitle 
called "They Don't Call Me Grandpa Anymore." When I first ran 

* in Central Park in New York City, I think I was called grandpa, 
because my hair is on the gray side. However, I like to think and 
feel that I have legs, heart, and motivation of a 20 year old. Today, 
there are lots of people with gray hair running in the parks. I run 
because it adds a richness to my life that no money can buy and a 
running high that is priceless. I have finished every race I have 
started. I think that is a good metaphor for life. 

In February 1983, the first of four times I have run up the 
Empire State Building, I was the oldest runner v;'io ever ran up 
the 87 floors, 1,575 steps. I have completed about 15 marathons, 15 
ultramarathons, and numerous other short races. On November 9, 
I ran a 50- mile race in Central Park, and the next day was Novem- 
ber 10, my 65th birthday. To celebrate the occasion, I ran the New 
Jersey marathon, and the following day I ran another 6-mile jaunt 
through Central Park. I want to keep challenging and motivating 
myself. 

I should like at this time to propose that I run across the coun- 
try, from California to New York, for some charitable cause. I 
think it would be a top motivator to awaken the senior citizens of 
this country. I would like to plan a route so that I could meet 
senior citizens all along the way. I would like to show them what 
running has done for my life. Perhaps this may encourage them to 
get out of their rocking chairs and go out and at least jog or move 
slowly. 

People must wake up to the realization that they must move 
their legs, that their legs have to move, or if their legs go, their 
body goes. Feeling the way I do, I must admit, it is impossible for 
me to think of retiring from my law practice in 5 years. Fortunate- 
ly, New York State has a law which outlaws mandatory retirement 
at 70. However, many States have the age 70 retirement cap. 

Congressman Pepper, you are a man who has gone the distance 
politically, and I have admired your career. When I am 86, I plan 
to run the 100-mile race, and I expect you to be present to cheer 
me on. 

I am pleased to learn of your bill to eliminate mandatory retire- 
m ment on a national level for people in the private sector. To me, 
senior citizen is more a state of mind than anything. We can all 
fashion our lives to be as productive and exciting as we want, and 
we should have the opportunity and the freedom to do so as long as 
we want. 

I ran my first race, the second hardest marathon in the country, 
at Yonkers, NY, in 1979, at the age of 58. 

Running long distances has had a longstanding change in my 
life. I think the golden years, if that is what you choose to call 
them, should be a time for opening doors, not closing them— hob- 
bies, work, whatever. It should be the time for experimentation 
and exciting change, not a shutting down of our capabilities. 
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Jack Nicklaus at the age of 46 won the Master's Golf. He was 
counted out, too. Willie Shoemaker won the Kentucky Derby at age 
54 with Charlie Whittingham, age 73, as his trainer. * 

The Portugal Olympic runner who won the gold medal winning 
the Olympic Marathon run at age 37, that was an age considered 
by runner Bill Rogers and runner Frank Shorter, to be over the 
hill for them. * 

I hope each person my age and older will find something that 
motivates them like long-distance running motivates me. I also 
hope that Congress will see fit to outlaw that ridiculous concept- 
mandatory retirement. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Freeman, as a member of the cross country team of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama when I was in college, I stand in awe of your 
prowess as a runner. Our race was a 3-mile race between colleges, 
among colleges, and we only jogged not to exceed 10 miles in the 
afternoon. 

I understand that recently, in 20 hours, you ran 100 miles a few 
months ago. Is that true? 

Mr. Freeman. That was in June 1985, yes. 

Mr. Pepper. I can appreciate your powess and the magnitude of 
your accomplishment. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mrs. Juanita Thornton, an activist for the elderly in our 
area, whose statement will be read by her associate. 

STATEMENT OF JUANITA THORNTON, ACCOMPANIED BY ALMAZ 

SANDE ADAIR 

Ms. Thornton. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the distinguished committee. I am here today to talk about the 
problem that we have in trying to get the private sector to permit 
elderly people to continue working. 

After hearing Miss Brown, I feel like a teenager, and I couldn't 
afford to retire. She is 93 and I am only 73, will be 74 December 25. 

Mr. Pepper, because of my problem with vision— I have low 
vision and the lights are very bright— I have asked a young lady 
who is a senior high school student, to read the prepared paper 
that I bring with me today. Her name is Almaz Adair. 

Before I let her begin reading, I do have many, many awards for 
the activism in the District of Columbia, and around this country, 
and what I have tried to do is to divide the seniors into three 
groups. Each word begins with an "F." * 

The first group of seniors we call them the "Friskies." They are 
the ones who never retire. The second group is the "Frail." The 
third group is the "Fragile." 

So you go from one level to the next. When you leave the friskie 
level, you go to semidependent and then from the frail, you go to 
the fragile, and those are our persons who are in nursing homes 
and other kinds of facilities. 

Thank you for this opportunity and I am going to ask Almaz 
Adair, who testified before you 7 years ago when she was in the 
fifth grade on the extended family. 
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She is a young girl who did a study in her school to find out how 
many youngsters lived with grandparents and great grandparents 
as well as mother and father. So now she is 12th grade and quite 
an outstanding student at one of our academic high schools in 
Washington, and she is going to read my testimony because of my 
low vision. 

Thank you so very much. 

Mr. Pepper. Tbank you very much. Mrs. Thornton, for your valu- 
able experience and your contribution to this subcommittee. We 
now have as the last member of this panel 

Ms. Thornton. She has to read it, Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Pepper. You may proceed, if you will. 

Ms. Adair. Good morning, Chairman Pepper and distinguished 
members of this subcommittee. I am Juanita E. Thornton. I reside 
at 1433 Juniper Street, NW., Washington, DC. I was born Decem- 
ber 12, 1912, making me over 73 years of age. I want to thank Ms. 
Adair, a 17-year-old, for reading my testimony today. She is a stu- 
dent at the Banneker High School, with a career interest in psychi- 
atry. She was a fifth grader when she testified before you some 7 
years ago. At that time you wisely impressed upon her young mind 
to continue to study and work hard. She has continued to maintain 
her honor roll status. 

I am pleased to be here today to support bill H.R. 4154 which ex- 
tends opportunities to America's fastest growing group. My basic 
philosophy is basic and simple: The greatness of our society can be 
realized only if we make maximum use of our human resources. 
H.R. 4154 is progressive and creative in its recognition of the vast 
wealth of hard-earned knowledge and proven expertise lodged in 
the ranks of senior America. 

"I have served 40 years as a teacher and administrator. Since re- 
tirement in 1972, I have continued to be an active volunteer and 
advocate for the old and young of our great Nation. 

"I chair the elderly committee of the D.C. Consumer Utility 
Board; a consumer member of the D.C. Medical Borrd and a 
member of the D.C. Commission for Housing Production. I was a 
former member of the advisory board of the Metropolitan Police 
Department; former chairperson of the State legislative committee 
of the American Association for Retired Persons [AARP]; and 
former member of the board of trustees and congressional liaison 
for Allen University of Columbia, S.C. 

"I have a long history of network involvement at the State and 
national levels. As former chairperson of the District of Columbia 
Commission on Aging and lobbyist on Capitol Hill and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I effected a variety of changes in the areas of 
nursing homes, residential group homes, long-term care, insurance, 
consumer affairs and adult literacy. Again, my guiding principle 
has been to aid and assist the maximum realization of human po- 
tential; thus adding to the wealth of our Nation. 

"Many Americans continue to have unmet needs and unfulfilled 
dreams. The resources of many seasoned and veteran experts are 
squired to address such needs. I purposely seek out and invite 
senior level persons as speakers and consultants in volunteer 
projects. This proven manpower, when pulled together with young- 
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er persons in a mentor arrangement, makes a solid team. It is the 
old-fashioned teamwork concept. It works. 

Senior Americans constitute the Nation's largest single voting bloc Likewise, this 
bloc is unmatched in the vastness of its store of information and experiences 

I receive no compensation for my volunteer services. But that does not matter to 
me I receive bigger gains in seeing solutions to the many problems impacting the 
elderly population Among these problems are mandatory retirement and long-term 
care I, like millions of n\y frisky peers, refuse to sit idly by while our frail and frag- 
ile elderly peers suffer To do otherwise cuts against the core of our lifestyle and 
would be unamerican and inhumane. 

Let me just say a few words about growing old. Seniors have given birth to and 
reared younger Americans of today. We laid a sound foundation for them. Yet these 
contributions and our age are no excuses for taking a vacation from the mainstream 
of the workforce and life of America. Nor does it mean that the frisky, frail and 
fragile elderly along with their vast expertise are to be warehoused. It is unameri- 
can to pressure anyone into an inactive and dependent status. Senior America is big 
and is still growing and will not be denied equal access and equal protection under 
the law. 

In closing, I would like to add that the phrase "use it or lose it" has a lot of truth 
in it. One really does have to stay active in order to stay alive. You have to have 
zest for something and to always be curious about the world around you. 

Finally, I fully support Congressman Pepper's bill to eliminate mandatory retire- 
ment for persons in the private sector who are 70 and over. The current law, in my 
opinion, wastes untold amounts of talent and human power. It offends my sense of 
democracy and freedom, knowing that in this great land of our? ve will ask people 
to leave their jobs just because the> reach their 70th birthday This \* not just arbi- 
trary—it is criminal. 

Congressman Pepper and distinguished members of the subcommittee, I thank 
you and the other members for the opportunity to support H.R. 4154 t. nd express 
my views. This bill reflects the kind of wisdom and vision of which ?l\ Americans 
can be proud. Thank you. 

Mr. Pepper. Ms. Thornton, we thank you very much for this ex- 
cellent statement and for yoi • great contribution to this cause in 
your private life. 

Ms. Adair, we warmly commend you upon the excellence with 
which you read Ms. Thornton's statement. We are proud of your 
own achievements as a student, and we know that you will have a 
distinguished career in your own right in the years to come. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Thornton. Mr. Pepper, may I tell you that I did get one or 
two awards. I was the Washingtonian of 1983 in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much. 

Now then, our last witness on this panel is a long-time and dis- 
tinguished friend of mine, I think one of the greatest Americans of 
today, one of the true leaders, one of the great leaders in the cause 
of the elderly. He has won a Pulitzer Prize for a book. He has writ- 
ten more than that one in the area of aging. He is the first man I 
ever heard to say that Alzheimer's disease was not senility, as it 
was generally then supposed, but a disease, and he is now making 
a great contribution toward finding the cause and the cure for it. 

He i<* the first one I ever heard who noted the medical schools of 
the Nation were not teaching their students about the geriatrics 
that they should be knowledgeable about, the peculiar symptoms 
and ills of the elderly. These are just a few of the outstanding feats 
of our next panelist who is director of geriatrics and training at 
Mount Sinai. 

Welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT BUTLER, M.D. 

Dr. Butler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, and Happy Birthday, Mr. Chairman. 

Our opportunity to use our .Mlities as we grow older is re- 
strained by stereotypes about us, often, unfortunately, with the col- 
laboration of at least some older persons themselves. 

I would like to offer a commentary both against stereotyping and 
also against mandatory retirement. I would like to begin with some 
autobiography and end with some biography. 

On the autobiographical side, I remember even today my horror 
at the insensitive use of the word "crock", c-r-o-c-k, in medical 
school, when I began medical school in 1949, this term reflected a 
negative attitude toward older persons and toward middle-aged 
women. Then, as I became interested in both the biology of aging 
and in older persons at the National Institutes of Health, I was 
continually astonished by the question, "Why are you interested in 
older people," as though it was a sign of some kind of pathology on 
my part. 

In 1968, I became embroiled in a battle in my own neighborhood 
in Washington, DC, over public housing for older people. Some of 
my neighbors, unfortunately, opposed the utilization of such hous- 
ing by older people. 41 that time I introduced the term and concept 
"ageism" to apply to the negative stereotyping, even the abuse, of 
older people. 

In 1975, 1 wrote my book, "Why Survive? Being Old in America," 
as an effort to describe the great neglect in our society of older 
people by its institutions such as medical schools, nursing home 
scandals, the right-to-work issue, but also to offer solutions. 

In 1975, when I was entrusted wth the great opportunity of 
being the first and foanding director of the National Institute on 
Aging, I was determined to help the public and the scientific com- 
munity understand, that what had been thought of as inevitable; 
namely senility, was. in fact, a series of diseases, Alzheimer's dis- 
ease, and that the vascular disease, multi-infarct disease, and that 
these are, in fact, open to scientific scrutiny and ultimate solution. 

I was determined as weli that our 127 medical schools begin to 
systematically teach about aging and the various diseases of aging. 

In fact, we should all be delighted at what has happened in this 
remarkable century. We have a longevity revolution on our hands, 
a gain of a quarter of a century, 25 years of life expectancy, in less 
than a century, nearly equal to what had been attained in the pre- 
ceding 5,000 years of human history, from 3000 B.C., the bron"£ 
age, to the year 1900. 

The longevity revolution resulted in part from the contributions 
of people like Dr. Albert Sabin, the contributions that have led to 
the eradication of infectious diseases, more accurately, near eradi- 
cation, and happily recently the reduction of some of the chronic 
diseases with a 40 percent drop in deaths from heart disease and 
stroke. 

Yet despite this unprecedented, mass production of old age, this 
remarkable unfolding of a vigorous and health life expectancy, I 
find three concerns in every nation that I have had occasion to 
visit, regardless of the socioeconomic system, the political system or 
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the culture: Japan, the People's Republic of China, Soviet Union, 
Romania, Sweden, France et cetera. These three concerns are: Can 
our society bear the costs associated with health and income main- 
tenance in the later years; will we see a stagnation of the produc- 
tivity and vigor of our societies; and will there be the development 
of innergenerational conflicts? 

I believe none of those are justified and are based not only on 
misinformation, but an underlying ageism a fear and distaste for 
age. I don't mean that these aren't serious concerns to be dealt 
with, but I believe they can be dealt with, and that we must act 
now in this country as the largest generation in U.S. history, the 
baby boomers, begin to move forward in time, and long before they 
reach Golden Pond in the year 2020. 

This requires use of our social imagination and I would like to 
mention a few strategies that can help overcome these stereotypes. 

One is the media strategy of which you have contributed enor- 
mously, Senator Pepper, in helping alert the TV, radio and print 
media of this extraordinarily important topic. 

Second, I would call science strategy, the continuing effort to 
reduce the debility associated with Alzheimer's disease because 
much of our imagery and negativism toward age is associated with 
disorientation, memory loss, confusion. We must also realize that 
we are at the threshold of being able to intervene directly in the 
biology of aging and to understand, for example, the dramatic dif- 
ference in life expectancy between the sexes, which is adverse to 
both men and women, because so often it leaves women impover- 
ished, alone, and vulnerable to crime. 

You have been associated with 11 of the 12 National Institutes of 
Health and their sponsorship. You only missed out on one because 
you didn't happen to be in Congress at that particular time. 

It is time now for us to expand support of aging. The National 
Institute on Aginp for example, should be receiving funding in the 
range of half a billion dollars a year if we are going to really move 
toward the conquest of the many debilities and problems that ad- 
versely affect productive, vigorous, late life. 

Which brings me to the third strategy, the productive age strate- 
gy, based on the great civil right to work. And you, Claude Pepper, 
with the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, have done so 
much to help all of us in society to better understand the devastat- 
ing impact of requiring people to step down, and you have, this 
week, the prospect of bringing to an end mandatory retirement. 

This spring, in April 1987, there will be held here in Congress a 
symposium on productive aging, which will focus upon the United 
States and Japan, two countries that have moved toward the eleva- 
tion of the retirement age. Most of Western Europe has taken a 
very different approach. 

Japan is the fastest aging country in the world and presently 
enjoys the longest ltfe expectancy. They, too, are beginning to be 
concerned about ways of mobilizing the continuing productive abili- 
ties of older people. There are in our country important corpora- 
tions such as the Travelers Life Insurance Co. that have taken 
steps in developing the means for facilitating the continuing contri- 
butions of older Americans. 
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A fourth strategy is education, not only of the public, but of the 
professions and of medicine itself. 

Here I have to express again my distress that Medicare, which 
last year provided $2 billion— that is a "b"— $2 billion in support of 
graduate medical education, did not provide any support for the de- 
velopment of geriatrics, which would do so much to maintain and 
promote the health of a vigorous and productive older society. 

Fifth is a health promotion and disease prevention strategy. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Freeman demonstrates that beautifully. This is the re- 
sponsibility each of us has for our own health. This is important 
for us and it is also important for society and the costs that will 
accrue to society if we allow ourselves, through our own self-in- 
duced deterioration, to have to call upon the medical and health 
system. 

Sixth, an inner-generational strategy, the realization that there 
is a unity of the life cycle, that today s older persons were yester- 
day^ children and today's children are tomorrow's older persons. 

we must begin to move toward universal programs of support. I 
am of a mind that it is time now for universal health insurance 
and a universal pension insurance. 

Even U.S. companies are affected by the cost of the fringe bene- 
fits, by the global competition. It is time, I think, for us to realize 
that we have 40 million Americans who do not have access to 
health care. 

Certainly, the provision of a decent and vigorous and health 
stereotype-free old age requires of us decent social insurance both 
with regard to income maintenance and health. 

We must be particularly concerned about the importance of pro- 
tecting women and minorities because, in particular, they are often 
left affected by the failures of our social policies. 

I said I would begin with some autobiographical. I would like to 
end with some biography. 

There is the model strategy, the leadership strategy, of which 
Admiral Hopper speaks. Because in this room, and to my right, 
and with you, Senator, we have the great pioneers of this new <*ge 
of aging, peoole who demonstrate to us as paradigms, as models, of 
the kinds of life we can have, lives of vigor and lives of continuing 
contribution. 

I, for one, would love to see rnnual Claude Pepper awards for the 
great pioneers in aging in our society. 
Thank you very much. 

[See appendix, p. 59 for additional material submitted by Dr. 
Butler.] 

Iva . Pepper. Thank you very much, Dr. Butler, for your magnifi- 
cent statement. I want to thank in the warmest way every member 
of this distinguished panel for the splendid contribution you have 
made to this critical subject in your testimony here today. 

I am greatly, greatly indebted to you all for coming and warm in 
my gratitude to you for the contributions that you have made. I 
regret to say that I am going to have to go to preside over the 
Rules Committee which is considering today a composite drug bill, 
the most comprehensive drug bill, dealing with the coming in of 
drugs to this country and the use of drugs in our country, that the 
Congress has ever considered. 
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The Congress and the President are combining their effort to try 
to devise some effective approach to this critical subject that is so 
harmful to our country. 

r^?r I J w ?? t t0 aP 010 ^ to the succeeding panel, Mr. Donald 
DeWard, Mr. Jack Ossofsky, and Mr. Alec Olson and to thank 
them for their great kindness in coming here today. 

Admiral Hooper, do you have— will you excuse me? I am late, 
but Ms. Mary Rose Oakar, a distinguished member of this commit- 
tee for a long, long time, one of the leaders in this matter, in this 
crusade in the country today, will preside. 

If you will excuse me, I am grateful to you, Admiral, and she will 
be pleased to hear you. Of course, your remarks will be incorporat- 
ed in the record. 

I am very, very grateful to you all. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Chairman, before you leave, I would like to just 
say to you personally I was on the committee when we passed the 
mandatory retirement lav some years ago and I remember you and 
your lovely wife, Mildred, were at the White House for the ceremo- 
ny and you have been such a champion. 

I apologize. I had to go to a White House meeting on the drug 
problem that we are having in our country, but I just wanted to 
wish you the warmest, happiest birthday. You are proof positive 
that we shoald not restrict people from engaging in activities after 
a certain age. 

I think you are a real champion and hero to so many people and 
want to just wish you happy, happy birthday, many more years, 
Senator. 

Mr. Pepper. Thank you very much. Thank you all, again, for 
your wonderful contribution. 

Ms. Oakar. Admiral, you had a comment you wanted to make. 
Did you want to make that comment, Admiral Hopper? 

Admiral Hopper. If I may, I would like to. 

Ms. Oakar. Yes, ma'am. 

Admiral Hopper. I left out the fact when I spoke earlier, the first 
time I was told when I was too old for something was in 1946. At 
the end of World War II, all the Waves had been reservists. They 
then gave us permission to transfer to regular Navy which I ap- 
plied for and I was turned down because I was too old. 

I was 40. So being too old just doesn't mean 80. I may mean 40. 
We sometimes forget that it goes all the way along. I think we also 
sometimes forget that there are companies in this country who 
have no age limits. 

I was returned to the Naval Reserve retired list on August 31, 
2400. On September 2, I started full time work at Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. There is a future. You can find it and you can do it and 
there are companies who do accept people who are of proven worth 
and willing to work. 

I think we sometimes forget that and we should compliment 
those companies who do hire the so-called aged. 

Ms. Oakar. Well, that is very, very true. 

Thank you very much for your comments. 

We are all very proud of the work that you have done in the A .ast 
as well. 
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We are fortunate to have another panel. We are delighted to 
have all of you. It is always good to see you. 
Jack, why don't you begin. 

PANEL TWO— CONSISTING OF JACK OSSOFSKY, PRESIDENT, THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING, WASHINGTON, DC; DAVID 
S. LIEBERMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHILD WELFARE 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, AND COCHAIR, GENERATIONS UNITED, 
WASHINGTON, DC; DONALD K. DE WARD, DIRECTOR OF EM- 
PLOYMENT, THE TRAVELERS CO., ACCOMPANIED BY EVELYN 
SMITH, CODIRECTOR OF RETIREE JOB BANK; AND ALEC 
0 T ,SON, ADMINISTRATOR, GREEN THUMB, INC. 

STATEMENT OF JACK OSSOFSKY 

Mr. Ossofsky. Thank you very much, Madam Chair. It is a pleas- 
ure to be here to appear before the committee once again. I am 
here on behalf of the National Council on the Aging as well as one 
of the two conveners of Generations United to affirm our unquali- 
fied support for the passage of H.R. 4154, the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act Amendments of 1986 as reported by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Simply put, we urge the Members of the House to pass H.R. 4154 
without amendments and to do it at this session. 

In previous opportunities to appear before this committee I have 
testified on the demographic and social imperatives that cry out for 
us to end mandatory retirement and to return the option to work 
to older workers and to end once and for all the libel that age is in 
some fashion a determinant of functional capacity. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The only thing you 
really know about somebody, as we have just demonstrated earlier 
today, when you know their age, is how many candles to buy for 
their cake. 

You don't know their functional capacity. Indeed, NCOA in pre- 
vious years has testified before this committee about a variety of 
its demonstrations proving there are objective criteria to determine 
capacity to do specific jobs. 

The bill before us today, Madam Chair, would achieve the pur- 
pose set forth by many of us in this field and largely completes the 
process of adding the opportunity to work, to earn, and to create 
through labor throughout our lives to the list of basic civil rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

We trust that that process will be completed this session by this 
Congress v/hen this bill is signed into law. It will be a further trib- 
ute to Americans like Senator Pepper, and like the members of 
this committee, those remarkable individuals we have just heard 
from, who demonstrate every day of their lives that ability is 
indeed ageless. 

I am delighted, too, that the committee has invited my colleague, 
David Liederman, executive director of the Child Welfare League 
of America, to testify here today. As you may know, the Child Wel- 
fare League and NCOA are the coconvenors of a new and exciting 
national commitment to intergenerational < ^operation in public 
policy, programs, and public information. That new national com- 
mitment is called Generations United, and you will be hearing 
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from us increasingly on issues that affect AmeriC£.ns-not just as 
older or younger Americans, but across the generations. David Lie- 
derman will bring a strong voice to the call here today for full civil 
rights for Americans guaranteeing the opportunity to continue to 
contribute to iheir families, their communities and their own well- 
being through work. 

Madam Chair, passage of H.R. 4154 will complete the first criti- 
cal stage in thv= fight for foil employment rights for mature Ameri- 
cans. But the end of mandatory retirement will bring into sharper 
lotus tasks that still face us if we want to really enhance opportu- 
nities for work at later stages of life. 

This will be significant, but will be a reminder of other things we 
have yet to do. The workplace has too often been the location of 
declining options for older workers. But I think that we can do 
something about it. For instance, let's do something about introduc- 
ing real options for pension portability. Federal and State workers 
usually have such portability as they move from public job to 
public job. College professors usually have pension portability from 
campus to campus. But the great majority of mature workers are 
stuck in rigid pension systems which prevent full or partial trans- 
fer ot pension credits when circumstances of obsolete skills, disabil- 
ities, trade dislocations or plant closings or moves force such work- 
ers from one job to another. There are, as you well know, problems 
in the area of protecting pensions of older workers, as well. 

We also have to look at our publicly supported vocational train- 
ing and employment systems such as the Job Training Partnership 
Act and the Vocational Education Act ar 1 demand that they be re- 
structured to serve the training, skill renewal and educational 
needr of our mature work force. Today, they do a poor job of serv- 
ing tho^e needs, *>nd for many, the inability to secure training and 
emp'oyment assistance is as effective as mandatory retirement in 
denying older persons the right to continue to work. 

Lastly, we also have to remember that today's young people, 
today s children are tomorrow's older workers. Quality education 
and training should be seen as rights of citizenship at all of life's 
stages. We, at NCOA, know that older persons can be counted on to 
support excellence in education for America's youth because we 
know tha+ all of us will sink or sail in the same economic boat, and 
that the „ob problems of the young are the family, community, and 
economic problems of the older persons tomorrow. 

Sitting in the steps of today's ghetto are the older poor of tomor- 
row if we don t do something about it today. 

So I hope that we can get on with rapid passage of H.R. 4. 54 and 
bury mi idatory retirement in the grave as it so justly deserves. 
And then, let us get on with rebuilding the American economy and 
our world trade position. Let us end the scandal of gender and 
racial discrimination on the job and in our educational systems and 
the continued denial of employment rights to the disabled. Let us 
recast our pension systems and job markets t iccommodate the 
needs of our changing and aging work force and to respond to tech- 
nological change. 

In short, Madam Chair, we believe that the passage of H.R. 4154 
and the continued seeding of the American workplace with the en- 
ergies and skills of older people are key policy actions required to 
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ensure that America can continue to compete in the 21st century. 
The passage of the 1986 amendments to the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act will help show that abilities don't have birth cer- 
tificates. Rather, the abilities of our older workers are certificates 
of investment deposit in the future of our economy. 
Thank 3 r ou. 

Ma. Oakar. Thank you very much as usual for a tremendous 
statement I am struck by your coalition, as Mr. Liederman is also 
going to testify to, of young and middle aged and elderly. It is so 
important that we not pitch this as just a generational issue. It 
transcends generations and your reference to pensions and other 
areas are extremely important. 

Thank you again, Jack. 

We will be happy to have your statement, Mr. Liederman, as 
well. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID S. LIEDERMAN 

Mr. Liederman. Thank you, Madam Chairperson. I am very 
happy to be here. I am David Liederman, executive director of the 
Child Welfare League of America and cochair of Generations 
United, which is a newly formed coalition, of nearly 60 national or- 
ganizations dedicated to promoting increased cooperation and un- 
derstanding between the generations and combating negative and 
erroneous intergsnerational competition. 

I find the discussion this morning interesting because, as you 
know, Madam Chairperson, I think young people are discriminated 
against as well. 

Ms. Oakar. Absolutely. 

Mr. Liederman. We have a very high unemployment /ate among 
our youth in this country, particularly minority youth. We have 
got a job to do and this is the kind of thing tKL Jack and I and the 
heads of the 60 other national organizations are really going to get 
together on to see if we can make some wrongs right in this coun- 
try. 

So we are pleased to testify before you. The Child Welfare 
League of America is devoted to improving services for deprived, 
neglected and abused children. We have 425 member agencies in 
the United States and Canada and about 1,200 agencies that are 
affiliated through their State associations. 

I wanted to comment, too, that this morning we heard from some 
very distinguished Americans, citizens who have had great achieve- 
ments, but I wanted to remind you and others that we ought not to 
forget the low income older Americans who work at minimum 
wage in their communities through the Senior Community Service 
Employment Program of the Older Americans Act. 

Thousfjids of older Americans are working with children in 
need. They are institutionalized kids, they are hospitalized chil- 
dren, they are retarded, they are physically challenged or emotion- 
ally disturbed and these older Americans work with children for a 
low wage when they co > receive nearly the equivalent amount in 
public benefits if they didn't work, but they choose to work because 
they rvant to assist children in need. 
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Sometimes we tend to talk down to people as though they are 
not as smart as they are. Folks in this country have shown that 
they know ability is ageless. 

First of all, we have a President who is over 70. If we imposed 
mandatory retirement on the House of Representatives we would 
no longer have the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the chairperson of Education and Labor, Foreign Affairs, House 
Administration, Judiciary, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Rules, 
and the Select Committee on Aging. 

Maybe some other folks in the Congress would be happy if that 
happened, but 

Ms. Oakar. We wouldn't have Speaker Tip O'Neill. 

Mr. Liederman. Who was rooting home the Red Sox last night in 
Baltimore. Being from Boston, I had to get a little plug in there for 
us. 

Anyway, I just wanted to finish by commending you for your 
work in the Congress, Madam Chairperson. I know of your work 
and we appreciate your efforts. I hope that this bill passes. 

Thanks very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Liederman follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcorni ttee, mv name is David 
Liedeman and I am pleased to appear before you tnis morning, both as 
Executive Director of the Child welfare League of America (CWLA) and 
Co-chair of Generations United, a newly formed coalition dedicated to 
promoting increased cooperation and understanding between the generations 
and combating negative and erroneous i ntc-generafonal competition. Wc 
are pleased to be co-cn^irs in this endeavor with the National Council on 
Aging 

T he Child Welfare League is the only privately supported organization 
in North America solely devoted to improving services for deprived, 
neglected, and aoused cnildren. We are an association of some 400 
leading child weifire agencies m the United States and Canada, with an 
additional 12oj affiliates in V state associations 

In forming "Generations United, wnich now consist of more than 30 
national organizations, one of the p-nmary purposes was to unite publ c 
po^cy efrorts at national, state, ard local ^els which address hunan 
needs across all generations Certainly enJi^g the govern-ienta ! 
recognition of age stereotypes with regard to employment, wMch nark one 
generation or another, ir a good place r o start The retirement for a 
mandatory retirement age of 70 is an example of benign vet officially 
sanctioned sterotyping on which I would like to ftcus onpfly this 
norm ng 

Tne lives if many nature adults, such a, those who are appearing 
before v„j tuJay, provide more than cmplp evidence <.hat "<uilit> "s 
ageless ' While we continue to focus c- well-known, celebrated nature 
Americans who have contributed so «yh to c national We, i»t us ir 
forget some of our u-.:< no i*;;^ . as well -- specially those who 

serve children. Let's rot for' -income older America's who 

work at minimum age } n their c< rough the Community Services 

Employment Program for Older Aoer nousands work with children in 

need -- those who arc tuti jnal 1:ed .nd hospitalized, those who a-e 
retarded, tho^e who are physka'ly challenged, or emotionally troubled. 
These older Americans work with -hlldren for a low wage when they could 
receive nearly equivalent public benef .s by not working. These mature 
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Americans, who are generally unknown, provide an important model for all 
American children and youth. 

When it cones to ability, let's also not forget Foster Grandparents 
who show a unique ability to nuture children who are hungry and saoly 
sometimes starved for attention and affection. Whether in the workplace 
or in human services, the ability to contribute does not end simply 
bt duse the date on a driver's license or birth certificate suddenly 
reads "70 years of age." 

The American people know ability is ageless Look who they elect for 

leadership. Ti » president, of course, has Decode a well-known example of 

an able older worker. But look who we would lose if a mandatory 

retirement age of 70 was immediately enforce upon the House of 

Representatives. The chairmen of the Committees on Approp-iations, 

Education and Labor, Foreign Affairs, House Acmini stration. Judiciary, 

Merchant Marines and Fisheries, Rules, and the Select Committee on Aging 

would all have to be cast aside before the beginning of the next 

Congress. Of course A-ierican voters would not allow t *t They value 
the leadership of these nature workers. 3ut because of ^ndatory 

retirement requirements, we are doing the same thing m the private 
sector at the State and local level casting aside ability and 
leadership. 

At the Child Welfare League, we believe that all individuals should 
be assured a secure retirement, but we do not believe retirement should 
be ir^ndatorily based on age. Rather let choice and ability be the 
deciding factors. In t^e first place, that's the kind of society we 
should not only wish for but provide for our children. A society that 
recognizes the worth of the individual person aoes not preclude 
employment because of race, sex, or age ereotypes. 

Ending nandatory retirement requirements is good for national 
productivity and the national economy -- and that's good for children 
too. Workers who are willing and able to work past age 70 will produce 
more. Numerous studies have shown that older workers are good workers. 
These workers will also be more independent personally and less dependent 
on public programs. The social security progri'n would be strengthened by 
longer periods of contribution and bette' benefits for workers who choose 
to work longer. 
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Jr. Chair-nan, as you are well aware, the area of employment is one 
where intergenerational competition most often cones up. Let ne be vcy 
clear. CWLA does not see the end of mandatory retirement requi re-ients a' 
a threat to youth erployment. A congressional study conducted earlier 
this ye^r estimated that only some 200,000 workers would likely choose to 
continue beyond age 70. That is only a fraction of a rercent of the 

national labor force. Moreover, the jobs older adults would wish to 
continue would not likely be those which youth will be seeking For this 
reason, CW1A supports passage of H R. 4154, the 1986 Amendments to the 
Age Discrimination In Employment Act 

Young worker* and nature workers have much in common m the area of 
employment Like youth, mature workers need opportunity. Ending 
discrimination based on age helps those of all ages. Like youth, nature 
workers may need training from tine to tine to naxmize their 
productivity Finally, like youth, mature adults need jobs. Ultimately, 
we must create an environment where all those who wish to wo"k and are 
able to work have a., opportunity to do so Secogmzms that ability is 
ageless is a first important ster in that direction 
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Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. I think it is so important we 
hoar from groups like yourselves concerning this kind of a bill be- 
cause I see whenever we try to do something with respect to pen- 
sion reform or Social Security, people who would not be for that 
try to pit the young against the old and so on. You are absolutely 
right in saying that there are critical needs of all ages and that 
this is an all American issue that transcends ages and we are sensi- 
tive to the problems that youth have as well. 

That is for sure. It is a great tragedy that we can't have fuU em- 
ployment for all the people who need it and for our elderly poor. I 
just wanted to make one other quick point. 

Both of you mentioned the elderly poor. All these reports that 
are coming out, you know, about how well off everybody is, is just, 
in my judgment, very, very superficial, because the poverty level I 
think is about $4,200 a year. So if your income is $5,000, then you 
are no longer listed as elderly poor. 

I just think that is why we continue to see so many assaults on 
different things. I am delighted to have your testimony. 

Mr. Liederman. I defy anybody to find an apartment in New 
York City that is habitable for less than $700 a month. So I don't 
know what $5,000 a year does for anybody in our urban areas in 
this country. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. De Ward and we are delighted to have 
you here representing Travelers Insurance. Everybody knows about 
Travelers Insurance, so we are happy you are here. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD K. DE WARD 

Mr. De Ward. Thank you, Madam Chairperson, for those kind 
words. Before the proceedings started this morning, Congressman 
Wyden said we might have about 30 seconds before our presenta- 
tion to present the chairman with a gift on the occasion of his 
birthday. 

We are sorry that he left, but we would like to proceed and ask if 
his staff might deliver it to him on our behalf. 

Ms. Oakar. I am sure they will be delighted, and I am sure the 
chairman will be very, very happy to know that you remembered 
him. 

I dare not ask you what is in it; right? I won't tell him. 

Mr. De Ward. We are sure it never ra:ns on Chairman Pepper's 
parade, but in the unlikely event that it ever does, we would like to 
present him Auth this umbrella, of course, which is our corporate 
symbol. Travelers is a company that shares his views, your views, 
and the views of the other members of the committee on aging 
issues and we just wanted to give this to him on the occasion of his 
86th birthday. 

Ms. Oakar. I am sure he will use it in good health. 

Mr. De Ward. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Madam Chairperson, and members of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aging, the Subcommittee on Health and Long-term Care, I 
am Donald K. De Ward, director of employment for the Travelers 
Companies. With me today is Evelyn Smith, codirector of our retir- 
ee job bank. The Travelers sincerely appreciates the opportunity to 
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be here at this hearing to clearly demonstrate that ability is age- 
less. 

At the Travelers, we have taken a multifaceted approach to the 
aging of America. Beginning in 1979, the Travelers created its 
Older Americans Program. This innovative program was intended 
to focus the corporation's resources and leadership, and to address 
a major social and economic phenomenon in a way that made good, 
sound business sense. 

Under the umbrella— excuse the pun— of the Older Air ,ns 
Program, we have concentrated our efforts on two major a»eas. 
First, economic security for older people, primarily through ex- 
tended employment, and second> improved health care for the el- 
derly, health care that encourages independence and a good quality 
of life in later years. Over the last 5 years the Travelers has con- 
tributed more than $2 million to support a variety of aging related 
programs. In my written statement I have detailed many of these 
activities, both within and outside the company. 

During the time allotted to us this morning T will direct my re- 
marks to the Travelers' very positive experience of employing older 
workers. As many of you already know, j- 1980 the Travelers 
eliminated mandatory retirement in all of its offices across this 
country. We also amended our pension program to allow retirees to 
work up to 960 hours a year at the company, approximately half- 
time, without any loss of pension and health care benefits. 

These actions were carried out with the support of our chief ex- 
ecutive officer. We believe that the commitment of top level offi- 
cials sends a clear message to retirees and employees that older 
workers are a valuable asset to the company. 

Building on corporate management's recognition that older work- 
ers are an essential company resource, the Travelers conducted a 
survey of our older workers and retirees. We discovered that the 
vast majority were interested in working after retirement. 

They indicated that they wanted to work part time, flexible 
hours at the company. Based on these results, in 1981 the Travel- 
ers created its retiree job bank. Through this much publicized pro- 
gram, retirees are placed in part-time and temporary positions 
within the company. 

Six hundred retirees are currently registered with the bank. 
They range in age from the late fifties to early eighties. Eac v week 
approximately 175 retirees work in departments across the compa- 
ny in such varied positions as clerk, secretary, underwriter, claims 
adjuster, engineer, computer software analyst, special events coor- 
dinator, and on and on and on. 

As one example, in our home office in Hartford we operate an 
office of consumer information. This is a unit that handles custom- 
er inquiries and complaints. Currently a pool of 1G retirees share 1 
full-time positions. Last year these retirees handled almost 50,000 
inquiries. 

Two retirees, ages 69 and 77, share a full-time job and coordinate 
all the temporary needs of the Travelers home office, including the 
management of the retiree job bank. Evelyn Smith is one of these 
coordinators and in a few minutes she will describe her impres- 
sions of the job bank. 
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Hiring retirees is cost effective for Travelers. If a retiree is not 
available for a particular job, we hire workers through temporary 
agencies. Retirees are paid at the midpoint of the grade of the job 
in which th .y work. By hiring retirees directly, we avoid costly use 
of outside temporary help. 

While it is somewhat difficult to quantify cost savings due to re- 
tiree s experience, knowledge, and reliability and productivity, we 
know that a great deal of time is saved because retirees are accus- 
tomed to working in the corporate world, and they are familiar 
with our company and the work to be done. 

m?. Ur .L ret l ree ^ b bank has an unqualified success. In fact, by 
19S5, „he Travelers supervisee were requesting double the number 
of retirees Because the demand to staff the bank was increasing, 
Travelers decided to reach out to retirees of other companies 

We planned the first unretirement party to be held in this coun- 
try to recruit new job bank staff. Our thought was that if you have 

unretire " ^ iS 0 " ly fltting *° haV6 8 party when you 

The result, 300 retirees pinned on our buttons, "I want to be un- 
retired, and they did just that. They unretired that day. 

.u We u W ?. als0 , U ¥ to present Chairman Pepper with one of 
these buttons and ask that he wear it proudly and we will see that 
staff receives it. 

Ms. Oakar. What does the button say? 

Mr. De Ward. It says "I want to be unretired". 

Ms. Oakar. Great. Of course, Senator Pepper isn't retired, but 
we should give him one of those buttons so that he can 

Mr. De Ward. We will see he receives one. We at the Travelers 
have been surprised but pleased by the nationwide attention re- 
ceived by our Older Americans Program. 

I cannot think of another program that has brought Travelers 
such enormous and positive public recognition. In the 27-plus years 
that I have been associated with the Travelers, I have never been 
associated with a program that represents all pluses and no nega- 
tives, clearly a "win-win" situation. 

„™„^°- Se w'' COme Ve F frec T jentl y- Most companies contact 
us requesting information about our program. Certainly the Travel- 
ers Older American's Program makes sound business sense. 

It is difficult for us to understand why more companies do not 
take advantage of these benefits and opportunities that we enjoy 
by hiring older workers. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony and, now, 
E^ly™SmSh PerS ° n ' h6re iS ° nC ° f ° Ur retirees and my coworker, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. De Ward follows:] 
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PRtFAWtlj '/TANMtS; Hf [i'WAlj r OeWA^, i !RLC :iP D r iWL'J#Mf'iT, ;>u 

Good morning, Mr. Chdirsan and Members of the House Select 
Conmttcc on Aging Subcommittee on Health & Long-Tors Care. I as 
Donald K. DeWard, Director of Employment for The Travelers 
Companies, with ne today is Evelyn Smith, Co-Director of our 
Retiree Job Bank. The Travelers appreciates the opportunity to 
be here at your hearing to help shatter age stereotypes. I will 
direct ny remarks this rorning to our corpany ' s very positive 
experience of erploymg older workers. 

At The Travelers, vc have taken a multi-faceted approach to 
the aging of Ar.erica. Beginning in 1979,, The Travelers created its 
"Older Americans Program." This innovative program was intended to 
foc^s the corporation's resources and leadership and to address a 
r.a^or social and economic phenomenon m a way that made good 
business sense. 

Under the umbrella of The Older Americans Program, we 
target our philanthropic grants and our mkind services to the 
conn unity; articulate positions on public policy, design programs 
for erployees and retirees; and look at products and services 
that night be developed and marketed to the older consumer. We 
concentrate our efforts on two maa.or areas: 

1. Econcn^c security for older people (primarily through 
extended employment) ; and 

2. Irproved h^zlth care for the elderly — health care that 
encourages independence and a good quality of life in tne 
later years. 

Ovc the last tivo vears, we have contributed nore than 
S2 rill. or to support a variety of aging-related progrars 
Lxa-ples of The Travelers efforts in the co — -nity ;*»cl .de 

1 The National Cour.c.l on the ATing^'Travelers G«*r iitr.c 
r el lo»b^ip_ Prcora-t fqr_ tndergradu-»te_!*e'iica_- Students - S.*ty-onc 
fe.lovships have been awarded co s * n 1 3 red.ja. so**'*' Is 
icro^s the country, by interesting students in ^riatr.cs e^r.y-o- 
- " tne*.r careers, we hope to address the nation's cr*t.cil «acr of 
o.cians tri.red to care foi older people 
Z The Travelers center on A^ijirj it the *„ n . ,er<; - tv of 
rcrn^rtir^t - The Travelers endowed a cha i " ^er^atrirr and 
qcrontol gy and helped to establish a rul t i-d*scol mary Center on 
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, -,j-co5i'--s c"^-a;, t "i a- At— 7 fccr* .force - The 

c.tr; u as spc-scrcd t*o s^psi.-s for tcp-lcvcl hj-an 
r ':;„r;o -imagers of -,r:r corporations . The purpose *as to 
C/'-.-c ' *e effects c f o-r aging sccief, , a-d particularly the 
» flo.ts c corporate A-er.ca 

- " add.t „cn to its corporate social responsibilities in the 
-r -"/.j, T^e Tra.c„e:s has also recognized its rcspo"s lb. 1 *t> as 
*~ c .c.cr I an prcd to report or; the follow rg p\a:plcs of 
t ere ':t.v»:;cs and progrars : 

: r- -3 it or, rctire-^t - :n 193 C, The Tracers el in .-a ted 
-i-aitcr, rct.rc-c"t in all *ts offices across t w c country . 

- Prc-'-ct.rc-c-t _tr_- -.- a rr ogra- - Over 2,: 00 c-plcyccs 

" - ■ c part.c.patcd o«r pre-rctircrent tra^n-^g prcgran, Th^o 
c.-r-t -ce-, 2 12 hojr session course is offered to Travelers 
e— .c.ccs .n the hc-c and f^cld effaces. It covers a wide range 
of toe. cs 'res ^ccic scc«r.tv planning to use o' le-SJrc tire ard 
sta j healthy, 

3 - Elct crcarc initiatives - The Travelers surveyed employees 
3D \,:;rs and older. «c learned that one in five .s caring for an 
o-dcr porso~ and t u at C«r c-plcyccs are having d.f.'ic-lty 
locTt*--: ."fotraticn abet available cldcrcarc a~d co-run ity 
sen -CCS. To ars.st o«r '.orders, we developed progra-s for 
e-plcjces a~d retirees, —el-ding. 

- A "Carcgiving Infcrration Fair" staffed b> experts 
fro- cc--«n.ty agencies. 

- Lunchti-c caregiver support groups ^nd educational 
acinars, and 

- Caregi\«~g videotape prcgra c. 
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■* ?g~r«»e Job ? >-K - 2„t cf special .-terest to yc-r 
S-bcc — -ttee tcdai is The Tra\e-ers Fet-roe Jcc Bank We conducted 
a survey cf c: older e-nlCjees a-d retirees and discovered that 
the T.ast majority *ere interested ir. -crK-ng after ret i re-ent 
7-e\ .-d^cated that the* -anted to work part-tine, flexible hours 
5t T w e "rave.ors. Based or. these survey results, The Travelers 
created :he Retiree Jo): Bank. Through this program, retirees are 
placed part-tire c-d te-pcrary positions w.tfcir. tne company. 

Six hundred retirees are currently registered with the Ban/:. 
They ra-ge m age fros. tne late fifties to early eighties. Each 
wee*, abejt 1"5 retirees uor< in departments across the 
co-pa-;--!" clerical, secretarial, a~d executive secretarial 
posters, as -ell as other professional jobs 

I" tnc r.z~c office m Hartford, we operate an office of 
co-Sw-cr -formation. This is a unit that handles customer 
i~q-~r.es and corpla mts . Those who handle the inquiries must 
K a.e a t-cro^gh /-.now ledge of the corpany, its organization, 
proa-cts, and services staff must also be skilled in personal 
relations and demonstrate good judgement . After some 
experi-eruat^cn, we discovered that hiring retirees on a part-tire 
bas.s .as c-r best alternative for this cons^er information unit. 
Crre-tly, a pool cf sixtee" retirees share four full-time 
pcs.tio-s Last >ear tnese retirees handled almost 50,000 
i-q-ir-es. 

7-e Travelers also h.res retirees to consult with employees 
acct co-p^ter equipment and software for use ir their work. One 
retiree consults on special projects ;r. our Personnel- 
A-.-.-.strnt.c-'. department, another retiree writes job descriptions 
f-r vir.es departme~ts , and cne uses his industrial engineering 
o/ por.e-cc m o-r Building Operations Department. 

Tuc retirees, ages 59 and 77, share a full-time job and 
cccrd^-ate all the terpcrary employment needs of The Travelers 
-.c-c office, .ncUding the management of the Retiree Job Bank. 

As rfith many corporations, The Travelers is sovir.g rapidly 
tcard t^e use of computers by staff at every level. Since cany 
ret.rc-es d.d net -se cc-p.ters before retiring, we recently began 
tra.n.-g courses to teach retirees to use computerized word 
process**^ equipment, we r.ow have a small cadre of fifteen 
retirees employed in word processing jobs, since these skills are 
^-pcrtant to our business, we will continue efforts to build the 
n--ber cf retirees trained on word processing equipment 
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Hiring retirees :s cost-effective for The Travelers. If a 
retiree is not available for a particular 30b, we hire workers 
through teaporary eaployaent agencies. Retirees are paid at the 
aidpoint of the grade of the 30b in which they work. By hiring 
retirees direcMy,, we avoid costly use of temporary agencies. 

It is aore difficult to ccasure cost savings due to •.'•tirees' 
experience, knowledge, reliability and productivity. We know, 
however, that a great deal of tiae is saved occausc retirees are 
accustoaed to working in the corporate world,, and they are 
faailiar with our coapany and the work at hand. 

Our Retiree Job Bank has been an unqualified success. In 
fact, by 1935 The Travelers supervisors were requesting double the 
nuaber of available retirees. Because the deaand for people to 
staff the Bank was increasing, the decision *-*as aade to open it to 
non-Travelers retirees. Ve planned an "Un-Retireaent Party" to 
recruit new Job Bank staff. Ads were placed around the state 
urging retirees froa any coapany to attend our party. Travelers 
had no idea how aany people would cose — but seven hundred raae 
out on a snowy Saturday last Kovenber. 

The result? Three hundred retirees "un-retired" that day. 
These retirees had not cose just to visit the inforaation 
booths — they wanted to fill out eapliyaent applications and be 
interviewed iaaediately. 

Based on The Travelers experience with its Older Anencans 
Prograa and the Retiree Job Bank, I would like to dispel soae 
ayths about the eaployaent cf older Aaericans: 

1. Myth #1 - Older people are not interested in working, 
This has NOT been The Travelers experience. More than 400 
fuli-tiae Travelers employees are age 65 or older. The oldest is 
30. And our recent "Unretireaent Party" attracted hundreds of 
retirees outside of Travelers,, all eager for part-time eaployaent. 

2. Myth #2 - oMcr workers aren't flexible — they resist 
change. This also has not been Travelers experience. Most 
retirees at Travelers work in teapoVary positions. They aove froa 
job to job, froa one building to another building, froa supervisor 
to supervisor. To the best of ay knowledge, we have not 
experienced any ^.-obleas with inflexibility on the part of our 
retirees. In fact, wo still cannot Beet supervisors deaands for 
retirees. 
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3. Myth #3 - Older workers aren't as productive 
absentee iss is a problem. Again, this has not been The Travelers 
experience. 

I would like to read to you an excerpt from a recent letter 
written by a Travelers supervisor: 

"This is the final day of our. ♦ .project. .. .The 
contribution to this effort by retirees has been 
outstanding ... .These retirees have been a devoted 
group, even coning to work on some terribly cold and 
blustery days when sone of our regular employees 
found it difficult to cone m. The quality of the 
work has been excellent with attention to the details 
for successfully handling this project.... without 
[the retirees] we could not have ... completed this 
effort on tine." 

■i . Myth #4 - Older workers caVt learn new technologies. 
Travelers has definitely not found this to be true. As indicated 
above, our retirees are nastering computerized word processing 
equipment. 

S. Myth #5 - Hiring older workers will create conflict 
between younger and older members of the workforce. I must 
adr.it that The Travelers did not know what to expect when the 
first retirees were hired. However, I an delighted to report that 
we have not seen any tensions between the generations. 

Indeed, the Older Americans Program has becore part of the 
"culture" at Travelers. Many employees are proud o_ Travelers 
interest in aging. I have personally observed employees raking 
special efforts to introduce themselves to retirees ard help them 
feel at ease in a new department. Sono employees tell ne they 
plan to register with the job Bank wh they retire. Retirees who 
return to work generally have strong work ethics. They arc 
reliable and productive. Kc believe retirees arc positive role 
mode's for The Travelers youngc~ enployces. 

Older Americans who want to work do face some barriers to 
eraploynenti Both public and private retirement policies encourage 
early and complete retirement. Encouraging early retirement only 
strengthens the myths about older workers, and further, corporate 
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:c> <-s r-sy actual ly d.sccuraTe r-u. y-ent after rot -er.er.t 

».t w s-cpcrt froa c-r Chief Excretive Officer, The Travelers 
el.-.mtoi -T~datcr ; rctirerre t. We a-end^d o^r pension plan to 
a..c* ret.rees to work up to 960 hours a year at the corpany 
*.t w c-t .ess of pcrs.on ar.d health care benefits These kinds of 
c K a"^es qa- be rade by corporations. The cornitrcr.t of top-level 
cff.c.a.s sends a rcssage to retirees and employees that older 
*or-ers are valuable -o the corpary. 

l .r-*"3 retirees has cenefitted The . j\ eiers in ^ar.y wa>s. 
* c.rccs are a- i-pot cant labor resource. Their per icr.ee , 
rrc „c'...\.t\, a-d rel.ab.l.ty are v. el cored by supervisors and 
c _r . ^es Ret.rees help -cet critical business needs during 
:ev ;:r- load por.ods, on scec.al pro]ects, ard d-ring vacations 
a-d ...-esses of regular e-plovees. F.nrg retirees is 
ccst-ef feet. .e . 

c-r ret.rers report that the} en]oy v rc opportunity to earn 
extra .-co-e. B\ ;c.-.r- the Tcb Bar*, retirees generally earn 
-ore t w a- t u e : cc.d rg *ith a te-pcrar/ e-ployr.e-t age. cy. 

>.* ^',c ^ea-> -hat retirees li* e the flexibility of terporary and 
rart-t.-e ^:-rs, trat it is irpcrtant to then to be part of tre 
*cr-:cr3e, that f-.l-tire retirement can be boring, ?nd that 
wcr- .ng helps to Keep tbers feeling healthy. 

->e at 7*e Tra\elers bave bee-^ surprised but r' a ^ed by the 
-it.c-^.de atte-t.cn received by our Older V-encans Program. I 
carrot ^.-k cf d-cther progran that *as brought Travelers such 
e-cr-cjs a-d pos.tive publ.c rccog-it.on. Many corpanies contact 

rer^est.-g i-fcr-at.cn about it. Certain. , Tr.e Travelers 
C.Jcr Arc r leans Prcgra- r^.cs good business se~se It is diffi 
fcr -s to understand why rore companies do not take advantages of 
t*e ce-efits and eppert r.t.es The Travelers envoys oy hiring 
c.Jcr *cr>ers. 

T^ar.k you 
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STATEMENT OF EVELYN SM^H 

Ms. Smith. Madam Chairperson and members of the subcommit- 

* tee, I am Evelyn Smith. I am codirector of the retiree job bank and 
consider myself fortunate to be a part of a true job share position. I 
retired from the personnel department after 42 years of service. 

Two years later Don De Ward called and asked me to return to 

* Travelers ana help coordinate the newly established retiree job 
bank. Based on the Travelers' experience with Older Americans 
Program, and the retirees job bank, I would like to dispel some 
myths about the employment of older Americans and tell you a 
little about my personal experience as a Travelers' retiree now co- 
ordinating the program. 

Myth 1, older people are not interested in working. This has not 
been the Travelers' experience. More than 400 full-time Travelers 
emp'oyees ar* age 65 or older. The oldest is 80. And our recent 
"unretirement party" attracted hundreds of retirees outside of 
travelers, all eager for part-time employment. 

Myth 2, older workers aren't flexible, they resis' change. This 
also has not been Travelers' experience. Most retirees at Travelers 
work in temporary positions. They move from job to job, from one 
building to another building, frcni superviper to supervisers. To the 
best of my knowledge, we have not exp?i ieo :ed any problems with 
inflexibility on the part of our retirees. In fact, we still cannot 
meet supervisers demands for retirees. 

Myth 3, older workers aren't as productive, absenteeism is a 
problem. Again, this has not been the Travelers' experience. 

I would like to read to you an excerpt (Vc^-o a recent letter writ- 
ten by a Travelers supervisee 

This is the final day of our * * * project. * * * The contribution to this effort by 
retirees has been outstanding * * *. These retirees have been a devoted group, even 
coming to work on some terribly cold and blustery days when some of our regular 
employees found it difficult to come in. The quality of *he work has been excellent 
with attention to the details for successfully handling this project. * * * Without 
the retirees we could not have * * * completed this effort on time. 

Myth 4 older workers can't learn new technologies. Travelers 
has definitely not found this f o be true. 

I must tell you Madam Chairperson, I can tell you again that I 
am learning to use the IBM personal computer right now and 

* expect to master it within the week. 

Myth 5, hiring older workers will create conflict between young- 
er and older members of the work force. I must admit that the 
Travelers did not know what to expect when the first retirees were 
hired. However, I am delighteH to report that we have not seen any 
tensions between the generations. 

Indeed, the Older Americans Program has become part of the 
culture at Travelers. Many employees are proud of Travelers inter- 
est in aging. I have, personally, observed employees making special 
efforts to introduce themselves to retirees ana help them feel at 
ease in a new department. 

Some employees tell me they plan to register with the job bank 
when they retire. Retirees who return to work generally have 
strong work ethics. They are reliable and productive. We believe 
retirees are positive role models for the Travelers younger employ- 
ees. 
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If you wish to dispel these myths, Travelers has prepared a video 
tape which is available upon request. Madam Chairperson, we are 
available to answer any questions you may have. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Cravedi. Thank you very much. I am sure Ms. Oakar, who 
will be returning in a few minutes, will have some questions for 
you. 

We will move to Alec Olson, administrator of Green Thumb, the 
largest single employer of persons over the age of 70. We are pleased 
to have you with us and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ALEC OLSON 

Mr. Olson. I appreciate the invitation to share with you the ben- 
efits of encouraging job opportunities for older Americans. It is es- 
pecia y appropriate for you to review the results of a program spe- 
cifically designed and funded by Congress to provide job opportuni- 
ties for older Americans. 

Green Thumb, a not-for-profit corporation was organized in 1965 
tc demonstrate that unemployed, low-income, older persons that 
needed jobs could and would provide added services to the commu- 
nity in which they live, while in most cases escaping poverty Earlv 
success brought expansion of the effort which today is recognized 
as the Senior Community Service Employment Program [SCSEP) 
authorized by title V of the Older Americans Act. Green Thumb is 
but a small part of Title V but its results are common to the whole 
title V program. 

D:-crimination against the older job seeker is not as prevalent as 
it ..as m years ago, but that has not been accomplished without 
effort I might add not without efforts of Travelers Insurance Co. 
and other private corporations. 

Green Thumb has promoted "ability as being ageless" in rural 
communities throughout its existence and today our projoct oper- 
ates in over 1,900 counties across the United States. Of the enroll- 
ees in the Green Thumb s project on June 30, 1986, 5,988 were 70 
years ot age or more. A part-time job at minimum wage for a 

^MdE b ?i? W J he povert ? level is not an end in itself. Thus, 
SSL «T T J ul £™? te - success 1S to P lace enrollees in unsubsidized 
jobs that offer higher incomes, with more security than can be of- 
fered through title V jobs. 

Most of our placements are with host agencies, because through 
demonstration of abilities, age discrimination as a consideration in 
their employment is to a large part removed. I cannot report to you 
that pnvate employers, other than those such as Travelers, hold or 
have gained the same confidence in the older worker. The point 
made is that the discrimination is attitudinal. The legislation 
under consideration is a valuable tool in promoting further the 
change of attitude. 

This would suffice for your consideration but it would be remiss 
not to add some additional evidence attesting to the positive results 
of an active lifestyle. 

The SCSEP is as good a witness as can be found to testify that 
all older persons have the financially available option of not 
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working. For these persons mandatory retirement is not only dis- 
crimination but cruel. 

M Members of Congress are well aware of the change in population 

demographics resulting from longer, healthier life expectancies and 
we know our challenge is to ensure an environment that is sup- 
portive to making those added years as fulfilling as possible. 

• Green Thumb's experience is the best way to assure wellness is 

to promote self-worth. A job can do that at any age, but is even 
more impotent to an older person who needs one. The following is 
a quote from an unsolicited letter I recently received. 

Looking back over the past year, and taking inventory, I don't think I could begin 
to tell you all I have gained from the Green Thumb program. Self esteem restored, 
confidence and trust i-- my abilities, and more important, confidence in myself. 
These, in my particular situa' n, took top priority. Renewed skills and performance 
then followed one by one. 

Repeatedly in self surveys and in a recently completed outside 
audit, enrollees' response to the question of what do you consider 
the primary benefit of this program was job satisfaction. Pay is No. 
2 and this response is from persons whose need is means tested. 
This emphasis on work opportunity is not to prescribe for all, but 
rather it is based on the results we sec in a program whose focus is 
jobs. 

In the public benefit measure of title V, equally important is the 
work done to fill unmet coirmunity needs and while dcing so con- 
tributing to social security. 

I might add, Mr. Liederman's testimony this morning is replicat- 
ed oyer and over in title V where that community service opportu- 
nity is presented most visibly in our ability to be intergenerational 
in the .kind of activities engaged in. 

In the past 12 months, Social Security contributions on the part 
of Green Thumb enrollees age 70 and more was approximately 
$1,547,000. 

Recently, a field staff position in Green Thumb was filled by a 
former enrollee who at age 60, has three dependents. He gave up 
$10,472 in Social Security benefits for his fulKune job at $16,297 
out of which he will pay into Social Security $1,165 per year. We 
know that age discrimination would in many cases preclude a full- 
time job for this person. While the person is not yet 70, 1 believe it 
» relevant to our discussion in that age discrimination begins prioi to 
age 70. Though under 60, I very likely would experience age dis- 
crimination — as friends have — in trying to find a different job. 

The current retirement age contributes to discrimination to- 
« wards persons not yet 70 through the acceptance of the idea that 
retirement, per se, is approaching. 

In conclusion, let me cite a few examples of Green Thumb work- 
ers over the age of 70 who are finding new ways of answering the 
age old question of who are you and what do you do. 

Mildred, 80, of Massachusetts, has been working with the Con- 
sumer Advocates for Better Care as a visiting advocate for nursing 
home residents since she was 72. As she explains, i have to help 
the elderly because some day I will be old myself." 

William, 75, of New Jersey, along with two other Green Thumb 
enrollees, distributes fresh bluefish, fluke, ling, and blackfish that 
would otherwise be dumped, to over 300 needy families living along 
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the coastal strip. They also deliver dona^d day-old baked goods 
and fresh surplus vegetables and fruits from local suppliers. 

George, 87, works with the Santee Indian Reservation Nutrition * 
Center in Nebraska as part-time clerk in the tribal office and pro- 
gram assistant. He also counsels on alcohol abuse. He had earlier 
worked as Green Thumb crew leader and helned to develop many 
parks on the south side of the Lewis and Clark Lake, south of * 
Yankton, SD. 

Martha, 75, of Kansas was assigned to the McPherson Museum 
and subsequently t*ie museum transferred her to their own payroll. 

It is because of the ongoing th isands of similar real-life situa- 
tions that Green Thumb supports the need to work and to serve 
and to earn a better livelihood. An important part of expanding 
these opportunities is to assure under the law that no age limits 
arc placed on the right to work and to urge employers to recognize 
the employabilitv of this important segment of the labor force. 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you very much. It is nice to see that you are 
still doing a great job in public service in a program like this. We 
are happy to have you back here in a different capacity. 

Mr. Ossofeky, let me ask you just to put this squarely on the 
record, is mandatory retirement an issue which splits two genera- 
tions apart, as seme have suggested, or is it the contrary? 

Mr. Ossofsky. On the contrary, there is no evidence that the 
forced retirement of one older worker will create one job for a 
young person. What we have found in all of the studies nationally 
on this issue is that the massive unemployment that does exist 
among the young, that must be dealt with, stems from lack of 
skills, lack of training, lack of job motivation. Tha\ has to be dealt 
with in an altogether different way than simply pushing one older 
worker out. 

Now, it may very well be that in the high echelons in the corpo- 
rate levels, 10 vice presidents are waitiner for the president to retire 
so they can move up. Indeed, even th<? urrent legislation provides 
for that to continue to happen, and I have serious questions about 
that. Nonetheless, I believe we need a clean bill to get past the ses- 
sion, and I am rot raising that particular issue to hold us off from 
passage of the bi*l. 

But there is no evidence at all that opening up job opportunities 
for the old will in some way diminish them for the young. Thi con- « 
cept stems from the notion that we have a limited pie of jobs in our 
society and that we have to slice them for those people currently 
available. It minimizes the significance of growth and productivity 
and the needed initiatives of the administration and the Congress 
to see to it that the creation of new jobs continues to take place in 
our society. 

I need hardly remind you, Madam Chairperson, that we heard 
the same cries when we talked about ending sex discrimination in 
the workplace, that if we have all these women suddenly flooding 
the job market, there will be no jobs for men. Well, that is not 
what has happened. Our history shows that we have a growing end 
building economy and indeed in spite of tlie economic uncertainties 
we face, I Keep hearing from the administration of the growth of 
new jobs. That is our imperative as a society, to create employment 
opportunities for anyone who wants to and can produce and make 
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a contribution to society, ,^d that should be regardless of age, re- 
gardless of sex, regardless of physical status. 

* We in the Council of Aging undertook a demonstration program 
to develop an age neutral employment, preemployment physical ex- 
amination to measure individual capacity for an individual job. We 
were motivated by the fact that many personnel directors, not 

* those on this panel I <? ;e say, give a physical examination for su- 
perman, when the job requires the lifting of a 1-pound package 
from one conveyor belt to another or the typing of an envelope. 

What we suggested was the use of a system that had been devel- 
oped by the DeHavilan Aircraft Co. in Canada in which the specific 
requirements of the job are measured scientifically against the ca- 
pacities of the worker. Four thousand workers of various ages went 
through that system, a significant portion of them middle aged and 
older workers whom employers had been reluctant to hire. We 
found that it was possible to place them on the job once the em- 
ployer was convinced that this was an objective system. And lo and 
behold of those 4,000 workers in a 5-year period, there was not one 
workmen's comp accident, not one industrial illness. Productivity 
had increased, absenteeism was reduced for the younger ac well as 
the older workers who were hired, because what we did was find 
an objective criteria to put a worker in a job that he or she was 
capable of doing. 

The essence of what we need are more objective criteria to 
enable older persons to continue to produce, as we have heard 
today in the example of Green Thumb, and pay taxes, we have the 
resources to expand our governmental initiatives to create new jobs 
for those still unemployed people. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. 

Ms. Smith, what would you have done if you had gotten this job, 
how would you have made out? 

Ms. Smith. After I had retired— let's see, now, I retired— in my 
first year I did all the things you hope you are going to do, you are 
going to travel and take up lessons and sports and so on. My 
second year of retirement, I went out and I was working hi a tem- 
porary employment agency. And if the travelers had not jailed me 
back, I probably still would be working for that temporary employ- 
ment agerxcy. 

* Ms. Oakar. Do you think everyone would have been as fortunate 
as you — I tell you, interestingly enough, the other day when I was 
home in my home town of Cleveland, I met a fellow I went to grade 
school with. He is in his 40s, as I am, and he told me about how the 

« company closed, and he had such a difficult time getting a job, a 
really bright fellow in his forties, because of age discrimination. 
And I would imagine, being female and a little bit past 40, it might 
be somewhat more difficult, you know, for someone in your age 
bracket than this old class mate of mine or young class mate of 
mine, as the case might be. 

How do you think other people do, do they fare as weli ^ you 
have? 

Ms. Smith. I can, of course, only speak for my own company. 
And as Don mentioned, we had this unretirement party a year ago, 
which invited retired people from other companies to register with 
us, and we did extremely well. We saw over 300 people, and I do 
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feel that if ths person is sincerely interested and they want to 
work, regardless of age, chere is something that they can do in our 
area certainly. * 
Ms. Oakar. Very good. 

Of course, we compliment your company for their program. And, 
as you say, Jack, the same argument was used against women 
going into the work force and so on. And oldt. Americans are * 
needed in the work force. There is a real need for that. 

Mr. Ossofsky. The demographics of our society and the decline of 
the number of young people coming into the work force in just the 
rest of this century, requires of us to find the minds and hands our 
country needs to do the work. The reduced birth rates are indeed 
having an impact on the potential labor force of our country. We 
have got to use that talent. We hear a great deal about trickle 
down issues in our society, trickle down economics, which will help 
everybody work. Well, that hasn't worked too well. 

There is one aspect about these discussions where trickle down 
has an impact, and that is the age discrimination that affects the 
oldest of our work force trickles down to the younger work force. 
Age discrimination does impact on 40- and 50-year-old workers. The 
long-term unemployed are the 50-year-old workers who can't get 
hired, and the value of thi* legislation is that for once and for all it 
removes age in any way as an excuse for not hiring or retaining a 
worker. And that will indeed have a significant impact ultimately 
on the younger worker as well. 

Ms. Oakar. I think that is right. It is going to be very, very im- 
portant for all ages I think if we just eliminate that effect. 

Congressman, let me ask you, how do you get the word out about 
your program? I am sorry, I had to miss a little bit of your testimo- 
n ™ Ut h0W d ° P** 0 ^ come to know about this program? 

Mr. Clson. Madam chairperson, we have, through experience, 
learned how and where to look for persons who might be eligible 
for title V, churches, volunteer organizations, the senior center, 
private empl^ irs, schools. It amounts to a network*ng in the com- 
munv. It has, I might add, a very beneficial purpose in that while 
we are limited in how much resource we have available, by virtue 
of that constant networking, we stimulate sharing and common 
purpose. It is a very important support for the ultimate success of - 
the program. 

In addition, a very important avenue to a job is communication 
P etw een persons in the workplace and those who are looking for 
jobs. We try to improve that communication and as persons leave r 
the program they continue to assist it by demonstration and word 
of mouth. 

If I haven't answered j-our question, please go at it again. 

Ms. Oakar. No, I understand. 
n* Mr A 0ls ? n ' 1 would like to add a bit to the question you asked 
Mr. Ossofsky about whether or not this will be detrimental or have 
any impact as far as the generational aspect or jobs. In keeping 
with all of the testimony this morning, and our own included, we 
see every day trie positive benefits or people having purpose and in 
their being and remaining healthy and active in their communi- 
ties. 
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You could compound this morning's testimony many thousands 
o' times in the personal experience of one title V organization, and 
that is if older persons are denied the opportunity— or presented 
with the lack of opportunity that will lead them to being ware- 
housed as a result of deteriorating health, et cetera, and God forbid 
I don't want to make the point that we do what is right merely on 
an economic basis. 

But if you want the economic argument, I think it is more than 
overwhelming if you examined the terrible consequences of wasted 
resources, if you let this most important portion of our population 
degenerate as far as overall well-being and health, I think it would 
be a tragedy in human costs, but also it would be a tragedy— well, I 
should not say tragedy, it would just be very dumb business in the 
economic sense. 

Ms. Oakar. That is really a good note to end our hearing on, be- 
cause I think you have really summarized the whole point of the 
hearing. And I want to just say to all of you, you all represent, ob- 
viously, wonderful organizations. I am very familiar with yours, 
Jack, as you know, and, of course j, to see a corporation doing the 
right thing, we sometimes take our slaps at corporations. I think it 
is ni;e to see that and to say congratulations, and let's see if we 
can see that duplicated around the country. 

And, of course, you are doing such a great job with the Green 
Thumb Program, which I am familiar with, I just really wish that 
we could get as many people as possible plugged into all these dif- 
ferent elements so they would have more hope. 

I just want to conclude by saying I personally have been really 
blessed to be on a committee with a chairman like Claude Pepper, 
who is in my judgment ageless, even though he has celebrated his 
birthday yesterday. And, of course, his age group, those who are 
over 85 are the fastest growing population in the United States. So 
we know he is going to have many more years not only in Con- 
gress, but nere on this planet. 

So thank you very much, and I want to commend the staff as 
well. Thank you, Kathy. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.ir., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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A DISCUSSION OF NUTRIENT NLCDS AND NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS IN RELATIONSHIP TO AGING 



Robert N. Butler, MD 

Chairman, Department of Geriatrics anc Adult Medicine 

Mount Sinai Medical Center 

Annenberg Building 

New York, Mew York 10029 U.S.A. 



"Few attempts have been made to determine the optimum diet 
for the adult after he has attained middle age. Such research is 
beset with di'ficulties foreign to similar studies for the first 
half of life. After the attainment of miadle age, the body 
becomes more and more subject to th* diseases resulting from the 
regime followed during the first half. Furthermore, the diseases 
that accompany aging appear. These diseases induce strains on 
the physiological mechanisms and make the evaluation of such 
factors as dietary variables very difficult. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the diet during the latter 
half of life must be of nearly the same order as during the first 
half. Therefore, it must be studied in spite of the handicaps 
imposed by the aging process and in relation to these very 
changes and diseases which accompany aging. " 

Clive McCay et al., Journal of Njtntion, 21:45-60, 19-] 



The characteristic excellence o' a Har'Sr Mum o paper ma>es 
it unnecessary <jrr nearly impossible to offer any specific 
criticism, but I hop** to <add useful discussion. McCay's paper 
was published 43 years ago but we stil, have little data on human 
aging in general ?nd, of course, on nutritional needs and 
nutritional status during a g i n o in both health and disease. 
There is a minimal investment u longitudinal studies. We must 
depend upon the few that exist whia have samples that are not 
representative on a variety of JimeiSions. This is trje in the 
several countries that have sue i studies. 

There are some longitudinal studies in th* U.S. and some in 
Lurope , spec i f ica 1 ly in Sweden , and in Japan , and Austral ia . 
Within these longitudinal studies^ often there are inadequaU 
nutritional data sought and quantified. Tne U.S.. National Health 

1W Alan K Kiss. Im 
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and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANESj originally collected no 
data on persons over 7b or in inst itut ions , "e.g. / nursing homes 
where on any given day there are more patients than in general 
hospitals. The National Institute on Acnnq, however has 
catalyzed support on a multiple National Institutes o, r health 
basis to follow-up the NHAAES ana to help offset some 
deficiencies. Nutrition surveys in the United States are not 
broadly representative. The Ten-State Survey, 197?, however 
provides some data concerning lo>» income people. As Munro makes 
plain, we do not have the data to establish Recommended Daily 
Allowances for persons over 50 so we extrapolate principally. 
The 'arm chair" is not a substitute for empiricism. 

Those of us who have enjoyed thinking that the McCay effect 
is one o. t,> few Successfully established environmental/ 
experimental manipulations of life span available to us may be 
overly optimistic. This work suggests a relationship between 
calorie restricted diets and an increase in life span, for 
example, in the rat. It could be that the restricted diet is the 
more natural diet and the life span thereby secured the 
appropriate life span. The experimental manipulations of McCay 
may only have assured us greater survivorship within the natural 
life span rathe- than an actual extension beyond genetically 
defined limits. As Munro does, we must always carefully 
distinguish life span from life expectancy. 

I do not suggest that the McCay effect does not provide a 
useful model for a variety of studies of the interrelationship of 
nutrition, immunity, hormonal interventions (e.g. 
dyhydroepiandrosterone) , exercise, etc. 

We need to study anc indeed alter artificial animal diets and 
appreciate the effects of animal environments as we oevelop 
present and new animal models for studies o* ac^nu. nutrition, 
anc pharmacology. 

The work of Goodrich, among others, in denonstrat inc the 
interrelationship of nutrition and exercise reminds us of the 
probably important role of physical conditionma in many of the 
measurements of change in human functions overtime. When we say 
there is a decreasing energy need, we need to relate it to the 
decreased functional activity of older people. We must always 
separate truly aging phenomena from life style or environmental 
effects . 

I wrote in 1963, in summarizing a comprehensive longitudinal 
human aging studv, "our broad conclusion may be stated as 
foMows. As a consequence of a careful multidiscipl inary pilot 
study, we have found evidence to suagest that many manifestations 
hereto associated with aging per se reflect instead meoical 
illness, personality variables, and social-cultural effects. It 
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is hoped that research may further disentangle the contributions 
of disease, social losses, pre-existent personality so that we 
may Know more clearly whdt changes should be regarded as 
^ age-specific. 

If we can get behind the facade of chronological aoing we 
open up the possibility of modification through both prevention 
ana treatment. In our lifetime (if at all) it ,s not likely that 
the inexorable processes of aging will 'be amenable to human 
intervention but it cannot be too greatly emphasized that it is 
necessary to be able to recognize those facMrs which are open to 
change".* 

There is an enormous need for large comprehensive and 
representative longitudinal studies of human change over time 
including various kinds of performance. In 1980 the National 
Institute on Aging was required by the U.S. Congress 1 Experienced 
Pilots Act to undertake a study of whether the mandatory 
retirement age 60 was medically justified for commercial airplane 
pilots. In 1981, the National Commission on Social Security 
Reform appomt?d by the President wanted to understand the 
interrelationship between increased life expectancy and the 
possibilty of increased work ability. In other words, public 
policy formation demands understanding of changing human 
performance yet the scientific work required is not funded 
adequately by those (the Legislative and Executive Branches of 
Government) who want us results. Nutrition which provides the 
energy for human performance has to be an important part of such 
studies. Needless to say when government wants information for 
purposes of regulation, we must take care to keep separate the 
science bast. Loncitudincl stuoies cannot onl) comprise static 
measurements of variables. We neetf to measure various 
lr.tervent i nns--behavioral , dietary, pharmacolocica , hormonal, 
etc. --to Us: functional reserve to obtain dynamic responses. 
Capabilities such as forced vital capacity are ooviously 
important, not just passive measures of systolic blood pressure. 

In terms of health science policy, we require dramatic, vivid 

* wa>s to package our requests for necessary support from 
government or the private sector. We need stable funding for 
longitudinal studies with many purposes, in addition to acquiring 
nutritional data including RDA. We must argue again for a 

• National Populations Laboratory. 

We should inci ude studies of so cal led "super normal s" for 
they provide us with what is possible, their existence maximizes 
our opportunities to study the human counterpart of 
barrier-raised animals, to approximate "pure" aginc,, free of 
disease and other confounding variables. We obviously need a ne* 
and different vision to prepare for the extraordinary increase in 
absolute number and relative proportion of older p^^sons that is 
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presently and commonly called the "agino society". We must 
recognize the exciting impressive gain in averaoe li'fe expectancy 
over the century, nearly as great as that obtained over the 
preceeding 5,000 years. For the purpose of hiqhlightinQ the 
positive aspect of the demographic change over 'the twentieth 
century, I prefer to use the term longevity revolution. 
Revolution is an overused word, but not, in my judgmenTTTn - tFTs 
case, for we are experiencing a "fundamental change". We need a 
new and different vision in order to conceptually plan our 
society- -and alter Us institutions--to effectively meet the 
challenges posed by the longevity revolution. This requires a 
different allocation of resources. For example, the nation's 
health research agenda has to be more responsive to the new 
challenges of chronic disease, aging-related medical and 
psychosocial problems, long term care, etc. 

A Congressional commitment of resources such as reflected in 
the establishment of the USDA Human Nutrition Research Center on 
Aging at Tufts is most welcome. Such stable funding makes it 
possible to attract outstanding investigators; some of them can 
give some of their time to the long-term measurement of human 
nutrient needs and nutritional status in relationship to age. 
his is tedious work, and we must arrange opportunities for 
investigators to pursue other, shorter-term creative work 
simu 1 taneously . 

We have moved beyond Nathan Shock's tables with their litany 
of decrements to more modern interventionist gerontology. For 
example, we have long known about lower serum albumin ir aging 
(e.g., the NIH study), a descriptive finding, but Munrc writes 
we must therefore confess that we do not have adequate date to 
tell us what levels of dietary protein can best preserve the lean 
body mass and tissue function of the aging adult". 



We are beginning to be able to introduce some interventions 
into aging processes. Calcium is important early in life and 
probably late in life as well. Less estrogen is required if 
calcium intake is raised even at the menopause. Exercise along * 
with calcium appears to be preventative of osteoporosis in men 
and women. 

As noted, we do not know what we should know about nutrition 
in old age. In the U.S. 10% of elderly citizens suffer from some 
degree of thiamine deficiency while Munro says surveys in Europe 
suggest a higner incidence of marginal and severely depleted 
elderly people. Alcoholism among the elderly can lead to 
folate-dependent megaloblastic anemia. Nutrition might have a 
role in senile dementia of the Alzheimer type. Zinc is of 
probable importance in decubiti prevalent in nursing homes often 
created in acute hospitals. Munro has referred to male/female 
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differences in nutr 1 t ion--women eat less, men have less 
osteoporosis. The gender descrepancy in life expectancy provides 
us with a natural human model for study. We are exploring both 
genetic and life sty'e differences between men and women as 
determents of different rates of survival. In few species-sone 
avian species, inbred strains of rodents--the male outlives the 
female. Otherwise it is the female that outlives the male. 
Nutrition may be an important factor in the differing life 
expectancy. The N1A Baltimore Longitudinal Study on Aging did 
not begin to admit women into the stuOy until 1978. 

1 have referred to the need to adapt to the longevity 
revolution. This will include new ideas in nutrition, 
pnarm; . *>ut l cal development and biotechnologi cal innovation. 
Medicines and nutrients interact at times to the disadvantage of 
the recipient. We will move toward the employment of agents that 
are more "natural"--that maintain or restore naturel function, 
thai are indigenous to the body. Neurotransmitter "medicines" 
are illustrative. 

There will be increasing attention drawn to undesirable side 
effects (e.g., adverse effects on sexuality), a kind of "quality 
of life" pharmacology. 

Participants of this conference are to create a list of 
recommendations for research directions and priorities. To do 
so, of course, requnes some consensus agreement as to w h :t we 
regard as established. Recommendations will relate to tie use of 
concepts and tools as well as focus on specific topics. 

One major priority has to be the use of molecular biological 
techniques to better ascertain knowledge of nutrition and, of 
course, pharmacolor . Other methods/tools must include- 

-- Longitudinal studies 

-- New Studies of animal models 

-- Non-Human primates 

We all agree that proper nutrition throughout life, including 
late life, is an effective means of maintaining good health and 
minimizing degenerative changes in the later years. Nutrition is 
a cornerstone of preventive medicine. The great red uct ions in 
morbidity and mortality that have occurred in this century mainly 
have been due to the prevention of infectious and nutritional 
diseases. Curative medicine has undeniably played a major role 
in health improvements since 1900. Equally undeniable, thougn, 
are the enormous effects of prevent l ve measures such as 
sanitation, immunization, and the provision of a diet adequate in 
the required vitamins, minerals, and other food elements. It is 
only through properly nutritious diets that old people retain the 
capacity to remain active and productive. 
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In the U.S. efforts to advance the knowledge of acnnc and 
nutrition were enhanced by the creation of t^c National Institute 
on Aging. The MA research program in nutrition aimed fron the 
Start to expand the knowledge based on . i 

1. what constitutes an adequate diet for the older person, s 
focusing on the changes that occur with age 1.1 the need 
for nutrients; 

2* what older people eat; 

3. the factors that affect eating habits--economic, bphavioral , 
and physiologi cal ; 

4. changes in the physiology of digestion with age; 

5. the assimilation of nutrients into the body tissues in the 
older person; 

6. t i sk factors for pathology in middle and old age correlated 
with nutritional status; and, 

7. topics of special significance, such as the interaction of 
nutritional variables end drugs. 

We made great efforts to encourage this program but despite 
these efforts and available funds, the program on nutrition is 
not substantial. So, too, pharmacology. 

We are all aware that many of all ages may eat too iijch or 
the wrong diets. Many people pay for their improper eatug with 
their lives. But it is essential to note that changing bao 
habits can have a positive effect at any age„ For example, more 
than one study has shown that some of the adverse effects of 
smoking on pulmonary fun tion a r e reveVsible merely b> quitting 
the smoking habit. The results of such research can help give 
older persons the proper motivation for maintaining hig r 
standards of nutrition throughout life. However, a caveat is u 
oraer. Changing the diet and relates habits of the U.S. or anv 
population involves massive cultural anc educational 
transformations. Effecting the needed changes identified v l .roug h 
research requires such major initiatives as improved prog ams o' 
mass educat ion--i nvol ving public schools, health providers, and 
the media; improved nutrition education of health professionals, 
and more complete disclosure of food ntent, as through adequi te 
labeling of packaged foods. These efforts are far beyond the 
areas of expertise or mandate of a research institution such as 
the N1H, but every attempt should be made to transfer ne* 
knowledge obtained through research to such programs. 9 

In conclusion, Harm sh Munro has given an accurate picture of 
our present state of knowledge, and, our lack of knowledge. 
Although we have the methods, societies have not invested 
sufficient funds to study the nutrient needs and nutritional 
status in relationship to aging. Nor have we committed the 
resources npcessary to educate the public. This clearly matters 
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for as Munro shows prophylactic and therapeutic interventions in 
aging (and life expectancy) are actually possible. 

As a matter of fact, the fact that it is possible to modify 
aging processes is new, 

I hope we can do a few things--train youna people in 
nutrition and pharmaco ^gy and aging — before the by Boomers 
reach Golden Pond. 



*But ler , RN The facade of chronolocncal agina, Am en can , ournal 
of Psychiatry 119: <>3S-42, 19^ 
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September 22. 1986 



Dca r , de^r Cha i rman Tenner • 

I'm so sorrv I could not be there on September 9th. I 
read about vour uredt "Birthday Celebration" (which you so 
ri'jhtlv and lovinnlv deserve.) 

1 feel as vou. a man works until God says "You've had 
p-i'Hjch." p eople thrive on doimi thinqs. pity many capable 
Peoplp. in our countrv, are stopped from doino beautiful, 
creative things. They wou'd feel (as they should), like 
tnev're a r>art of this countrv,> instead they're put to pasture 
and thev fade away. 

Cod love you ( . avs for what vou'^e doinq and ' ave done 
for this countrv. 



All 1 ove , 




« 



PB/dw 

Dictated *?ut not read 

Ski net! for Miss Bailev in her 

absence bv DW, "cretary 
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SEPTEMBER 1. 1986. 

THE HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
Chairman, Select Cohhitteee on Aging 
House of Representatives 
Washington. D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

i have just returned froh a trip abroad to find your letter of 
August 12. I much regret the delay in answerinc especially since 
it seems you had a deadline for printing up makrial in advance of 
the hearing on september 9th. 

i presume. however. that you might still want to include 
statements in the transcript of the hearing itself. if that 
assumption is correct then i ask you to peruse the following with 
a view to making ube of it in whatever fashion you see fit. i 
have, in February of 1980. testified before a subcommitte headed 
by Mr. Biaggi on questions relating to Arts and the Aging and I 
celieve some of my comments made then are still — alas — 
relevant today and pertinent to your inquiry. 

"The industrial revolution has brought in its wake certain notions 

REGARDING OLDER PEOPLE AND THlIR USEFULNESS TO SOCIETY. RE7I*tMENT 

used to be a process of nature's choosing. one retired when one no 
longer felt capable of performing the functions of the job. or 
when it became quite apparent that 0\i could not. thus for one 
person retirement occurred at 50. for another at 68. for another 
not at all. he worked until his last minute on e ar t h . 

Certainly, the notion of mandatory retirement "as inimical to the 

NATURAL PROCESS AND IS. IN THE HISTORY OF UORmNG PEOPLf. A FAIRLY 
NEWFANGLED INVENTION. MANDATORY RETIREMENT FOR OLDER PERSONS MAKES 
LITTLE SENSE FO,< AMERICANS WHO FEEL FIT TO ' 'ORK BEYOND THE 
OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED AGE LIMIT. BUT WE KAKE THEM RETIRE ANYWAY BY 
GIVING THEM SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS A RIGHT THEY HAVE EARNED 
THROUGH HARD WORK AND CONTRIBUTIONS OVER A LIFETIME — AND THEN BY 
TAKING IT AWAY. ALL OR PART OF IT. FOR DARING TO WORK A LITTLE 
LONGER. 

That. I submit, is harder for artists to bear than for others in 

OUR SOCIETY; fOR THEIR CREATIVITY OFTEN BLOOMS LATE. THERE IS 
HARDLY A DECENT ARTIST. WRITER. SCULPTOR. ACTOR uR MUSICIAN WHO 
RETIRES AT AGE 60 OR EVEN 65. DANCERS DO BUT EVEN 1 HEY. MORE OFTEN 
THAN NOT. CONTINUE IN THE ARTS. ACTING OR SINGING OR TEACHING. WE 
STILL HONOR THEM IN THEIR 70'S AND 80' S - FRED AST AIRE . MARTHA 

Graham, Cary Grant. Helen Ha*es. Bette Davis. Eubie Blake is gjne 
now but he still performed on his 97th birthday and after! 

now these are stars. presumably rich cr at least well off. but 
there are thousands of artists. similarly capable and creative. 
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who are hurt by the in justicl of a social security act which 
penalizes the earning capacity of americans bet wefn the ages of 60 
ano 72. beyono a ridiculously low cut-off point their entitlement 
to Social Security is oiminisheo or vanishes altogether. Work a 
little haroer ano you get oockeo $1.- of social security for every 
$2.- earneo. Surely that discourages, if it ooesn't stifle 
altogether, the oesire of oloer americans to work at their craft 
ano feel alive. 

In conclusion I ask you to contemplate the following. Some of our 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE AGED CAN BF RE0UCE0 TO THREE 
EQUATIONS: OLD AGE EQUALS LONELINESS. ULO AGE EQUALS POVERTY. OLO 
AGE EQUALS HANDICAP. YET MANY OLO PEOPLE ARE NEITHER HANDICAPPED, 
NOR PUOR, NOR LONELY. BUT OUR PRESSING THIS IMAGE UPON THEM MAKES 
IT COME TRUE WHETHER THEY WANT IT OR NO. THOSE FIT TO WORK, TO 
CONTRIBUTE, TO CREATE, ARE FORCEO BY MANOATORY RETIREMENT TO BE 
THOUGHT OF — ANO WORSE, lO THINK OF THEMSELVES -- AS UNFIT, 
USELESS AND DECREPIT. WE MUSI CORRECT THAT ANO IT JS IN YOUR POWER 
AS LEGISLATORS TO DO SO. IF YOU DO, THEN WE WILL HELP TO MAKE 
EVERYONE'S LAST YlARS NOT THE MOST DEPRESSING, NOT THE MOST 
DEBILITATING BUT PERHAPS THE BEST." 

I EARNESTLY HOPE, MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT YOUR EFFORTS WILL BEAR FRUIT. 
SINCERELY YOURS. 



Theooore Bikel 



Actor, Concert Performer 

Presioent Emeritus. Actors 1 Equity Association 



* 
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GEORGE BURNS 



August 20, 1986 



Dear Congressman Pepoer- 

My views on retirement are well known. I 
don't believe anyone should be forced to re- 
tire at 70 — or at any age. I don't think 
people should retire at all. 

If I had retired at 70, I wouldn't have 
made THE SUNSHINE BOYS, the OH, GOD I movies, 
GOING IN STYLE, I wouldn't have won the Academy 
Award and I wouldn't have beer e a country 
singer. I don't know if the world is better 
off for all that, but I know I an. 

I also have noticed that people around 
my age who keep busy are much happier than 
the ones who sit around all day playing with 
their cuticles. 



Congressman Claude Pepper 
U.S. House ot Representatives 
3 37 House Office Building Annex 2 
Washincrton, 3. C. 2051 



P. S. T would have writter mere on the subject, 
but I have to catch a plane in an hour 
for an enaaqement at the Vancouver Expo. 
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My very best , 



George Burns 



GB/1 
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70 S«'fiM(*n . Miiii/ci/wMwrn 
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August 22,, 1986 



Congressman Claude Pepper, Chairman 
Select Committee on Aging 
Subcommittee on Health and Long-Term Care 
U. S. House of Representatives 
715 House Office Buildirg Annex 1 
Washington DC 20414 

Dear Sir: 

I am very much in favor of your effort to create a bill 
defeating mandatory retirement at any age. People should be 
able to work at their jobs as long (or as short) a time as 
they are physically and mentally able. 

I have Dust had my "*th birthday, Augi sv 15th, and am 
jing strong on a v st new cookbook, have mastered Microsoft 
.Vord 3 on my IBM-PC, am scheduled to do a series of 9 TV 
spots for ABC Good Morning America the second week in 
September, just before we take off on a 5-week jaunt through 
Italy and France. On our return I shall continue with my 
enormous book, do another series of spots for ABC, and hope 
that our 6 hour-long video cassettes, The Way To Cook,, will 
have sold so marvelously well that I shall be able to do 
another series. 

The great thing about the accumulation of years is the 
accumulation of experience and knowledge throughout those 
years. This gives one an incredible advantage, ^nd is a 
treasure that should be used to the fullest. 

And you,, sir,, are one of our most splend d examples. 



Sincerely yours, 




Mrs. Paul Child 
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September 5,, 1986 



D"ir Ola -do ? - \y . r 

inclosed ;s a t,{/ical shot o: t j .scr^ri, [ 
t ;> t ? r aooat on or.v foot or trw o:vr, ^ettir.cs 
lajins i**d ^01^7 *hat cores -.at-rii'. 

i i" li ind AOr%i". -a; *»i 1 - ~~,;n • ^ r ^ rf: 

I i - 1 ~n zo ?on: . act < l n . • : . -. . c,-> ~* yC<i 

..or< :s - ;rov. . . iro--n it I ;r ^ ira ' 

,/ro.r:ss ara sta ? itall, all 

L,icn di> I feel ->riqntor and smarter and -enow that I aT 
a 1 1 a i ° i r. j .jatiynce and wisdorr. 

Onward & Upward 



Ph/llis Oilier 
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ABC News 



September 3, 1986 



The Honorable Claude Pepper 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Aging 
377 House Office Building Annex 2 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Claude: 

About a decade ago I had the privilege of interviewing 
for PBS, Dr. Walter Alvarez, who was then 96 years old. 

All of his considerable contributions to medical science 
were done in the last 30 years of his life. I couldn't 
help reflecting on the loss to humanity if Walter Alvarez 
had been forced to retire at 65. 

For myself, I not only enjoy broadcasting more as I get 
older, I seem to get the hang of it better. 

Good luck on the September 9 hearing "Ability is Ageless" 
and my best personal wishes. 

Sincerely , 



/ 



/ 

Hugh Bowns 



HD: 
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August 25, 1986 



The Honorable Claude Pepper 
U. S. Senator 
2239 Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Claude: 

Certainly wish I could be with you on September 9, 
but I'm taping tv show right at that time so it 
will be impossible to leave Burbank. I would like 
to participate m your hearing on "Shattering Age 
Stereotypes," but I've got to stick close to NBC 
until I get this show finished because it qoes on 
September 15. 

It wa^ great seeing you m Columbus. In fact, it's 
great seeing you anywhere. You keep looking so good 
and I'm glai because you're doing good work for 
everybody. Hope you stay that way. 

Dolores joins me m sendino our love,, 
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honorable Cla-de Pepper 
Ch3ir**.an 

Select Committee on Aging 

Subconmf.ee on rtealth and Long-T*»rn Care 

'J. 3. 'iouSf of Representatives 

3?? House ^Tfice 2uiidi~g. Annex 2 

Washington. O.C. 20M5 

Dear Vr Chair~ar:: 

I consider it a privilege to write in support of H Si the bill 

cncKinc, to »l»r.in*te nar.datory retiro-er.t at the age of 70 

,cu arc *eil a*are that nunerous denograpric profiles illustrate the 
lac: that *e are living ion£e*\ wealthier lives. Today, nany oeople 
in their 00"s and ?0's. as physically active and capable as were <*u 
and 50 year-olds only a decade ago. continue to nake important and 
beneficial contributions to society. My own career certainly sear3 
witness to this assertion, as does the abundance of similar exanples 
which abound in the entertainment profession alone. The acquisition 
of new skills and the sharpening of old ones, otherwise characterized 
as the learning process, defies capriciously imposed age limitations 
of any kind . 

I welcome this opportunity to applaud both your leadership and the 
efforts of your Cowaittee with respect to this highly significant 
legislation. Its intent is certainly consistent with the civil rights 
goals we as a nation espouse, and its passage should be a congressional 
priority. . • ' 

I thin< that the thene of your Seotenber hearing on this issue captures 
t*e (?-oence of ny sent'-.ents conpletely "Ability is A?eleS3". 



Sincerely , 




■orr.e-Hayton Enterpriser 
lo90 Vernont Avenue. 'I 
Suite 929 

Washington. D.C. 2000? 
898-08}2 
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MASTERS &vpHNSON INStltUTE 



August 22, 1986 



Select Committee on Aging 
Subcommittee on Health and 

Long-Term Care 
377 House Office Building 
Annex 2 

Washington, D.C. 20*15 

Centle'en: Attn: Kathleen Gardner 

I would sincerely regret having to terminate my professional 
activities because I have reached my 70tn birthday. Above all I 
wculd sorely aiss the pleasures of helping educate a younger 
generation of clinicians in my field. Fortunately, I contir-ie to 
enjoy this opportunity and to bo reasonably productive in 
clinical and research interests. 

Of c~~rst f I believe men ^nd vo^en «b^uld have the option to 
retire by seven ' if interest flags, or physical or mental 
disability intervenes In the absence of these conditions, 
however, there should always be the opportunity for any man or 
woman regardless of age, to continue to make whatever 
contribution in the workplace their talent, visdora a T d sk<ll can 
provide. 

Sincerely, 



v 



W. H. Masters, H.D. 



WHM/Khw 




THI <.L\IK\I IIIWS \RHn 

t::i i \iuiwi\ oi n\\N at ustis 



beote~ber 2 3 i ih 



Congressman Claude Ppsper 
U S Hojse of =teprc i-ive* 
377 House Office Bulging Annex 
Washington. D C 20*15 



Dear Congressman Pepper 

I an fortunate in beir.g *.ble to work ac ny profession as I ipproach y 
eighties This is aainlv because t h-ve been Rented a pretty «ron* 
1% Wa an active iind buc of equal inporc.nce is the race that I 
hat wanceS co Jeep dicing and have been lucky enough co work ;n a 
fi t .d which permits older people to continue 

As co what work has -eanc to ™ . I have never considered 
wo*kSiolic nor driven by sore burning inrer concision I ve been i 
Zirt nirVal hunm beir.g vho finds pleasure in continuing :o uo whit 
ne does best I wish chat all Orleans h-d that opportunity ,nd 
that resolve 

As co forced redrenenc. I have alway, been agajnsc that because I 
rach.*r Chan proscribed ' . 

R „r I have also thought chat Che nan ageoent of socia I insci cue ions 
s'hou d pass constancy inco the ha^s^Tounje r people for ch«v 

provide ^idance.accumu lac td knowledge and a balance wheel. 

I „ mwch l*rr«aed by *, .y.- - ^^""^ ch ' e ^! 
S'^oo .".no collfg. * n U 5er h 4 * /volunceer.'wUnout faculty ,cacus 

co nel ? InaU co?U*« keep afloac Thl. work, adowably and sec, a 
pactern for the rest of us 

Cc: -Ishc- md continued good luck in the fine work you do on behalf 

o: ill o: i 

Sincerely 

/ , i 

Janes A Michener 
JAM db 
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Timic Productions, Ltd. 



Mickey Rocney, President 
3S25 Thousand Oaks Blvd. Suite 220 
Westlake Village, CA 91382 
(005) 495-2424 



September 3, 1986 



Kathleen Gardner 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Select Committee on Aging 

Subcommittee on Health * Long-term Care 

715 House Office Building Annex 1 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Kat hleen , 

Enclose 1 , please find an autographed photograph of Mickey 
Rooney. I hope you were able to acquire a copy of Mickey's 
testimonial speech from Senator Hem's office. If I can 
be of any further assistance,, please contact me at the 
address above . 

Si n^ere 1 y , 



Cindy Cohen 
Office Manager 

CC: Kevin Pawley 



nh 
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MICKEY ROONEY ADDRESS 



j the 



U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging 



Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, I'm 
delignted to have been asked to speak in these hallowed halls. 

I've seen asked to speak, regarding h(»w I feel about a,;e 
discrimination. Might I remind tms august body that it is no 
sin to grow old. It is no sin to gain more experience in life 
through age* for after all age is nothing but experience and some 
of us are more experienced than others. 

3ill 1054 :s an a t*empt to dissolve wha. is an artificial 
cap, allowing an c. l: .Ioyer to decide tnat a person on obtaining 
the age of seventy 170) must step do ?n , step aside, push a 
outton, puli tne plug on his own creativity, r.is own 
individuality and freedom of choice. 

I am 66 years of age ana i.he good Lord above has given me the 
cpportunitv of going tnrough the infiltration course of life, 
with ail i 5 ups and its downs, its highs and its lows, its 
sadness and its ]oy. He nas allowed r.yself, and all of you, and 
indeed all tr.is great nation, to be survivors. I'm 66 years of 
age and I have no plans nor do I see a light in any tunnel saying 
retirement for Mickey Rooney. Nor should any such sign be 
*mposed upon me, merely because someone thinks that because of my 
age my usefulness or my creativity has declined. I've often said 
I'll vol . as long as the publi<~ wants me and so far I've been 
tnrough tour publics. 

If tne current law were extended, instead of being amended, 
many members of this Senate, ^any members of the house, of the 
Supreme Court and even our great President might ha^e to step 
down. Their vast experience /ouid count for nothing. And should 
this be the case with every day wy„ :er^ 7 Let people be judged on 
the'r own indiv dual merits. Shou.: 3 we have said to Arthur 
Fiedler when he reached the age of seventy, "Mr. Fiedler, I'm 
sorry it's time to stop." Depriving ourselves of such great 
taie°t. or snould we have said the same to 3 icasso, Einstein. 
Stravinsky, or Edison. And if we go beck even further should we 
have required Bennamin Fra. klm to stop everything he did for our 
new natic^ after he had reached seventy? 



I believe, without any doubt, that everyone of us in life has 
an innate feeling, a spiritual feeling, if you will, cf when he 
snould get off, when he should take his bow and leave w^th 
dignity and respect. But there should never be. ^nd I hope that 
this Senate, a small part of which I am honored to address this 
cay. will never bring to pass or entertain any legislation, which 
stops the creative incentive of any human being, which keeps them 
from doing their most fertile and creative work. 

For if there were such legislation I should not at age 66 be 
able to begin a new play, nor entertain thoughts of taking it to 
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Broadway, nor would I be here today. We do not nee-, to defend 
our age, nor our creativity, we need only fear our right to 
continue to use them at our discretion. 

xn conclusion, I would like to leave you with this thought: 

We in America should never stop being what we are best; we should 

never stop starting up an" finishing the ]ob the way we want to 
do it: 1 nd* v ldual ly . 

Thank you. 
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UIMJAM Sl'Ul'MAN 



Honor a h I e U audo iVpiu i 
( fKl i r nan 

. s . HOU SO O i f\0 |l tt'M'll! M ] 

1 (H { ( onm i t t ee on \ h nii; 
Mibt om;;u | { e<> on He i 1 t h .iiii 
J77 House IM u e i 1 f j i n • 
Washi n-;t on , !>. l . J i ■ "> I "i 



l>0 II 



I nf <w t un.it »> ] \ . \ oui ! ot t e r of \umist 



de laved in UMihiin Mt> at ni\ summer 
i oa 1 i /e th.it t ho sept en her <u h 



(ir ■ 



hut I .in lophmu none- 1 ho - 1 o s s u i t I 
tli.it \ on irui \ ha \ o use f o r 



ua t e is a ] r i 



t Ik 



Mlt .It 

s 1 11 ( (' 



I ho o 1 i mi iki t l on of man d a t < ■ i \ ret iron 
7'> is a most logical and desn able novo, 
asked t».r a personal evaluation, I must s i \ ' t ha t * i t 
would be i nconi e i \ at) 1 e to me not to continue m v v>oik. 

N Iv work i out (*is on m\ activities as a 'omposor. 
I im nofe 7(> vears old and this \ ea r there will he no 
touer that four neu works i n t rod ik ed . 1 ho laryos* 
of these >s an Ame'ican cantata out it led "(Hi freedom's 
Ground" with a tov t f>\ Richard Wlhui. It Nlls composed 
on a commission from the New \nik Th i 1 ha mhou 1 1 and a 
consortium of pirIh other pei t o r n l hr groups, as dc-sciih. 
in the enclosed a n n on ik erne n t . 

It has dUn\s boon mv ohson it "»»i, both ^ 
composer and past {'resident oi I mculn ( »nti! I t t i" 
the Performing Aits and '1 he luilliard vi-onl, that 
people do not lose their effectiveness hei..u«e of a o , 
cind, on the contrarv, fiequentlv <■ i v o hettei seivn. 
because of their broad expel rente. Ihe uhol" point is 
enthusiasm. Onto that Roes theie is little of suhsta.m 
that remains. And enthusiasm, /est for living and 
sense of humor, all these attributes a r e found in 
iolativel\ the same proportion in older citl/ens as 
in vouiuer oiws. 'I o dis( Iim inato because ,,! a no has 
no more loRical toundation than to distrminato !km,i:im 
01 «*nv other 1 1 i e I e \ a n t l.ictoi . 



HHH PARI, AVKM'K 
NEW YORK S ^ 100*1 
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WILLIAM SCHUMAN 

Honorable Claude Pepper 
Septe.itbet 17, 1980 
Page -2- 

I 



Mav I Lake this occasion to congratulate vou 
on the v> ondo r f u 1 service vou |>dve this cause and 
to so ma n v oner wo r t h v endeavors that have otcu p i e d 
you in vou! lon« and d l s t l m; u j s hed c arcet . 

Faithful 1 * , 
/ 



US/el 

I nclosure 



r 



MMH I'AKh .W bM K 
SKV+ \OHh N \ lOOtfl 
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Dear Chair-ar. Peeper, 21 \urust 1°^5 

I am in -v s-^erties an Mate t -rat, *'c?rt *>r 

the er.d. 

I aon't think that because T don't feel that. 

I am reinforced in this attitu.de by the fact that, any nuroer cf or- 
ganizations and causes ask me to sueak or write f^r tnem, every year 
that passes. 

If f may ouote myself from a talk of years aso: 

There is such a thinp, as common sense. It is the instinct, *or 
knowing what is likely to help and what is likely to ham. It 
is born of experience; it takes some living. 

One other observation: There will always be a cenerational «ao in . r i^v- 
comt. The v^ in- c ir. ~eis::r° in t.I" tne A .i 'ecti^n - from tnin^s as 



tnir.fi as they -ise.i tz he, ar. 1 th;nrs as trey are in their "vi society 
coma -ed to thinrs as chey are in ether 3?cieties they ^a-e know~ . 
Otherwise, experience — li*e itself would have little usefulness. 

nc***ely , 



Sric Sevareid 



Honorable Claude Pepper, Chairman 

Select Committee cn A^ing 

Subcommittee on Health and Lons-Tem Care 

U.. c . House of °cpresentati /es 

377 House Office Puiliinp; Annex 2 

Washington, D.C. 2051? 
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RED SKELTON 



^ppt pnHer 



Opar Mr. Ppoppr 

I iust r^m t v o(j your 1 et * or of Miqust 1 ^ h and t hi mom 
it is too 1 a t o f n r v n| ir publication, I SM11 oass 
nn n» roi npnt <; . 

i ror.]6 never undorSMnd \'hv thov put a tine limit 
nn lifo. Whv should anyone ■ j p to a certain age 
trvmq to perfect their talents be * o 1 c* , that thev 
are not nppd^d. 1 think when sonebody retires it 
should be when thpv nail the lid down. 

The**p tS an expression - 'I didn't ask to be born'. 
If *his be true, why should up <">sk for others to 
tpll us wh«n '.'p !*re no lonqer rip^dod 7 

?pople could stay vounq forever if Th»ir de?r 
friends '.'oulri stop romndinq then thev wore 
qptt i nq old. 

I have nanv feolinqs on this subiect, thpse arp 
lust a rouplp of then. 

Trustmu this i <; satisfactory 



I r A nain, 



Ppsport f uH /, 




"r. Maude P°np°r 

r ,r*]or\ PorrT'lttPP on Aqinq 
i'.S, Hoikc. nf Rppres°nt it i "ps 
!■»<.» i nqt on , r V '0^ 1 ^ 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Civic OROfSTn* K ,r ,<-i „ jU ■ a..., v'^a* i m^, . AillE0 A q TS ASSOCIATION ■ ORCHESTRA m Au 
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As f "or London ot f 1 CO 



3 September 1986 



Mr. Claude Pepper 
Chairman 

Select CoNBittee on Aging 
c/o Ms. Melanle Hodltn 
House Annexe 2 
Roon 37 7 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Wishtngton 

DC 20513 



Dear Mr. Pepper, 

Thank you for your letter of August 12. 

I *» cei:alnly happy to offer ay support in principle for the 
bill which you are preparing. I an lucky enough to be working 
with Buslclans all over the world who have exceeded the current 
■andatory retirement age in their countries and the experience 
and wisdoa they bring to their music-Baking is a vital factor 
in helping the arts tc flourish. 

I wish you every success. 



Yours s incerely , 
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RAY WALSTDN 



Aufust - V , 1">;6 



The Koncraole 01a.iae 'ep.er 
Chairman 

Jcmiittee Cn Aging 
Washington 

Dear Sir: 

//hat my A-ork means to me. In one word. CrAL .ECtfE. 

I have been an actor fcr fifty years \n& time after tine, 
year after year, each new rcle has been a challenge. A challenge 
tc be as GCCD as possible. This challenge means my very life, 
since I am convinced that in order to remain ahead of the 
aging game, a nan must face each day with a determination tc 
orcve his worth . . . nc matter what his job might be. 

Throughout my career, the cider actcrs I have .mown all 
entertained this quality. 

Shakespeare out the following immcrtal words into the 
mouth of Hamlet: "Sure He that made us, with such large disccurse) 
looking before and after, gave us net tr.at capability and 
god-like reason to fust in us unused." 

And Shakespeare used tr.e word fust to mean "crow mouldy." 

Stay young, Claude, it's the only way to stay alivel 




Respectfully , ■ 



i 
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